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Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


WOMEN IN THE LABOR MARKET 


More women holding jobs: In July of this year total civil- 
ian employment of women was estimated at 19 million. In last 50 
years number of women workers has almost quadrupled, while total 
population of country doubled. Women's Bureau thinks that if 
present emergency continues and full impact of defense production 
makes itself felt, number of women workers will reach well above 
20+ million who were in labor force at peak of World War II. 
Employment of women jumped by about 1.5 million since shooting 
started in Korea. 

Proportion of women in labor force: Just before World War 
II 28 per cent of all women 14 years and over were in civilian 
labor force. This figure shot up to 39 per cent by time of peak 
wartime production, and it's now about 35 per cent. 

Proportion of all civilian workers: Before World War II 
women made up a fourth of civilian labor force. This figure had 
gone up to 36 per cent at wartime peak and it's now about 31 per 
cent. 











Family status of women workers: Increase in number and pro- 
portion of women workers is due mainly to fact that so many house— 
wives have deserted kitchens for outside jobs. While number of 
single women in labor force has doubled during past half century, 
number of married women in labor force jumped more than eleven- 
fold during same time. Whereas at beginning of century only 1 out 
of 18 married women was in labor force, by midcentury 1 out of 4 
was working outside home. Census of 1940 showed that almost one- 
third of women workers were married, almost half were single. 
(Rest were widowed, divorced, or separated.) By 1950 these pro- 
portions were almost completely reversed, with almost one-third of 
women workers being single and almost half being married. It's 
also interesting to note that over one-fourth of women in civilian 
labor force in 1950 had children under 18 and almost 8 per cent 
had children younger than school age. 

Age of women workers: Median age of working women back in 
1900 was 26 years. Just before World War II it was 32 years. 
Today it's 37 years. At beginning of century almost half of all 
working women were under 25 years of age, while today only a 











quarter are in this youngest age group. We find opposite trend at 
other end of age scale: Proportion of women workers 45 years and 
over climbed from 17 per cent in 1900 to 22 per cent in 1940 to 

31 per cent today. This reflects gradual upward shift in age 
level of population. 

Unemployed women workers: In July of this year 758,000 
women were reported as unemployed——a decline of about 36 per cent 
since beginning of Korean war. Today about 41 per cent of all 
unemployed are women, comparing with 32 per cent in 1940, 5° per 
cent in 1944. 

Women in industries: According to 1950 census reports, 39 
per cent of women workers were concentrated in service industries, 
including finance, insurance, real estate, business and repair 
services, private households and other personal services, enter- 
tainment and recreation services, and professional and related 
services; 23 per cent were engaged in manufacturing; 22 per cent 
were active in wholesale and retail trade; 5 per cent were working 
for public utilities; 4 per cent were employed in agriculture. 
Very few women held jobs in either mining or construction indus- 
tries. 

Women in occupations: Out of every 100 employed women in 
July, 1951, 27 worked in clerical and related occupations; 20 were 
operatives and kindred workers; 11 were service workers other than 
domestic; 10 were private household workers; 9 were professional, 
technical, and kindred workers; 8 were sales workers; 7 were farm 
laborers and foremen; 6 were managers, officials, and proprietors 
not on farms; 1 was a craftsman, foreman, or kindred worker; and 1 
was a laborer other than farm or mine. Since 1940 there have been 
significant increases in the proportion of women working as cleri- 
cal and kindred workers and as farm laborers and foremen. On the 
other hand, there were important declines in the percentages of 
women employed as private household workers and professional, 
technical, and kindred workers. There were no meaningful changes 
in other major occupation groups. 

Women in defense work: Women are not yet being used fully 
in defense work since there's no present over-all shortage of 
manpower. (See WASHINGTON FLASHES for last month.) At present 
occupational shortages are limited to specialized fields for which 
women lack training and experience, such as engineers, draftsmen, 
machinists, tool and die makers, and aircraft assembly workers. 
According to director of Women's Bureau, industry won't go to 
trouble and expense of training women until there's severe short- 
age of people already trained for these jobs. Meanwhile, she re- 
ports serious shortages in some occupations in which women pre- 
dominate, such as clerical work, nursing, teaching, and hotel and 
restaurant work. 

















Vocational Adjustment: 
IMPLEMENTING A SELF-CONCEPT 


he Self-Concept in Vocational Adjustment. 

Tracing the processes of making a 
vocational choice and adjusting to an 
occupation is, essentially, describing two 
processes—that of developing a picture of 
the kind of person one is, and that of trying 
to make that conceptareality. Self-concepts 
are the product of interaction between 
inherited aptitudes such as manual dexterity 
and perceptual speed, glandular factors affect- 
ing physical energy, opportunity in the form 
of chances to observe and try out a given 
type of activity with a given kind of compe- 
tition, and impressions of the extent to which 
the results of trying something meet with the 
approval of superiors and fellows. 

Some of the things a person does well 
because of inherited aptitudes and behavior 
tendencies exercised in a favorable environ- 
ment bring him the personal satisfaction of 
mastery, and some bring him the approval 
of parents and friends. These successes tend 
to develop in him a picture of himself as 
one who writes well or as one who is always 
on time, and these numerous little specific 
pictures of aspects of oneself begin to add 
up, in due course, to a picture of the self. 
Some of the things a child's parents or 
associates do appeal to the child because they 
fit in with his need to be a certain kind of 
person or because he already begins to see 
himself as the kind of individual in whom 
such behavior would be appropriate. He 
therefore identifies with the parent or the 
friend in whom the behavior was observed. 
If the pattern fits reasonably well he identifies 
further with that person and develops his 
self-concept accordingly; usually, of course, 
the pattern he observes does not fit him 
perfectly; he is not able to emulate his 
model successfully in some respects, and be- 
havior patterns must be further modified 
and a new concept of the self begins to 
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emerge which incorporates the new modes of 
behavior. 

Because of the stability of the hereditary 
endowment and the relative stability of the 
social environment in which any given 
person is reared (most people do not go from 
rags to riches while growing up), the self- 
concepts of adolescents and adults tend to be 
rather stable. Self-concepts presumably 
change in childhood, as the growing individual 
discovers new things and new people in his 
world, and tries himself out with them. 
But the opportunities to meet a variety of 
people and to try themselves out in the 
fundamental social, linguistic, mathematical, 
technical, and commercial activities are 
open to most children to whom they ever 
become available before they enter their 
teens (they have sought to identify with 
parents, other adults, and schoolmates, and 
have rejected some and retained others of 
these identifications). Self-concepts there- 
fore begin to take rather definite form in 
childhood. The evidence suggests that the 
exploratory experiences of adolescence in most 
cases merely clarify, elaborate upon, and con- 
firm the concept of the self which has already 
begun to emerge and to crystallize. As a 
rule, adolescent exploration is an awakening 
to something that is already there rather 
than the discovery of something new and 
different. 

The choice of an occupation is one of the points 
in life at which a young person is called upon to 
state rather explicitly his concept of himself, 
to say definitely ‘I am this or that kind of 
person.” 

Similarly, holding and adjusting to a job is 
for the typical beginning worker a process of finding 
out, first, whether that job permits him to play the 
kind of role he wants to play; secondly, whether 
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the role the job makes him play is compatible with 
bis self-concept (whether the unforeseen elements 
in it can be assimilated into the self or modified 
to suit the self); and, finally, it is a process of 
testing bis self-concept against reality, of finding 
out whether be can actually live up to bis cherished 
picture of himself. 

If this is indeed the process of vocational 
choice and adjustment, then the nature of 
vocational adjustment is clearly very similar 
to the nature of personal adjustment, for the 
former is a specific aspect of the latter. In 
furthering vocational adjustment one is 
furthering personal adjustment, for he is 
attempting to help the individual to develop 
and implement an adequate, satisfying, and 
realistic concept of himself. In order to do 
an effective job of vocational guidance 
one must have a good understanding of the 
personal adjustment which he is trying to 
turther. And in order to help with many 


commonly encountered problems of personal 
adjustment one must have a good under- 
standing of the tools, techniques, and 
resources of vocationa! guidance. 

Vocational Counseling as Information-Giving. 


The counselor, faced by a youth asking the 
question, ‘“What kind of job should I enter?"’ 
has traditionally responded by making an 
inventory of the individual, matching abili- 
ties and job requirements, and helping the 
youth to make a survey of one or more 
appropriate occupations. This familiar pro- 
cedure is as follows. 

First, questions are asked, either in an 
interview or in a combination of self-analysis 
questionnaire and interview, about the coun- 
selee’s home background, his health, educa- 
tion, leisure-time activities, work ex- 
periences, and vocational preferences. Apti- 
tude tests are administered in order to appraise 
the student's intellectual ability, ability to 
judge spatial relations, and perceptual speed. 
An interest inventory may be used as a means 
of comparing the client's interests with those 
of persons successfully engaged in various 
occupational fields. The student's school 
record is reviewed, and all of these data are 
synthesized by the counselor to yield a 
picture of the student's assets and liabilities. 
The term, individual inventory, implies such 
a tallying. 


After the individual inventory, or very 
often concurrently with it, comes the match- 
ing of individual assets and job requirements. 
This may be done in as formal a way as that 
proposed by the Minnesota Occupational 
Rating Scale some years ago [1], in which 
the student's psychological profile is com- 
pared with those of persons in various 
occupations to see which it matches best. 
Or it may, more often, be done subjectively 
by the counselor and client in a review of the 
latter's occupational percentiles on the tests 
and of the possible vocational significance ot 
his school, leisure-time, and work ex- 
periences, together with opportunities in 
pertinent fields. 

Finally, in the usual procedure of voca- 
tional counseling, the counselor may help 
the student make a study of one or more of 
the occupations on which his attention is 
now focused. Sometimes the counseling 
process starts with this activity, as when 
a student in an occupations course begins 
with a study of an occupation in which he is 
interested and proceeds after that to assess 
his aptitudes and his qualifications for work 
in that field. 


All of this might be put more briefly by 
stating that vocational counseling generally 
has attempted to help the student or client 
to answer these questions: “‘What are my 
aptitudes and interests? In what jobs are 
they likely to be useful? What is the demand 
for such services? How can I prepare for, 
enter, and advance in such work?”’ 


Implicit in the use of such methods of 
vocational guidance has been the assumption 
that vocational maladjustment is generally 
the result of lack of information about one- 
self or about the world of work. And it 
goes on to assume that the best way to 
promote vocational adjustment is to give 
people information about themselves and 
about occupations. 


Now it would be folly to decry the im- 
portance of knowledge of oneself and of 
occupational requirements and opportunities. 
They are of vital importance. But to put 
exclusive emphasis on facts is to rely on the 
logical and rational tendencies of man, a 
trust which is not warranted. 
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This brings up another approach to guid- 
ance and to adjustment. It is an approach 
which developed largely outside of the 
vocational guidance movement, under the 
auspices of psychiatry, social work, and 
more recently, clinical psychology. 

Vocational Counseling as Personal Counseling. 
According to this point of view adjustment 
is not so much a matter of facts, as of attitudes. 
Just how exclusively the emphasis is put on 
attitudes varies with the school of mental 
hygiene or psychotherapy, but at one ex- 
treme one finds many members of the non- 
directive school. They have expressed the 
belief that maladjustment is a matter of 
attitudes, and that problems of vocational 
choice and adjustment are problems of per- 
sonal adjustment calling for psychothera- 
peutic techniques [2]. And so, in contrast 
with classical vocational counseling, with 
its emphasis on facts, there is personal 
counseling, with an emphasis on emotion. 

That many problems, including many 
which present themselves as vocational, are 
truly emotional in their origin and nature is 
well established. For this reason those who 
advocate what might be called a personal 
adjustment approach to guidance have de- 
scribed methods which are of considerable 
value to the counselor. A personal adjust- 
ment approach to counseling might be 
described as follows: 

The counselor, told by the client that he, 
the client, is uncertain as to what type of 
work to prepare for, responds not to the 
intellectual content of the statement, but 
rather to the underlying feeling. Instead of 
responding to the problem, “‘what type of 
work,"’ he reacts to the feeling of uncertainty. 
The counselor's objective (and he has one 
even in so-called nondirective counseling) is 
to get the client to talk freely about himself 
and his situation. Although there is no 
systematic inventorying of the individual, 
the student talks about whatever aspects of 
his background, experiences, and aspirations 
he thinks are important. The counselor 
helps him to do this by showing him that 
he is interested in and respects him, that he 
understands how he feels, and that such 
feelings are not shocking or reprehensible. 
The result is an exploration by che client of 


his psychological self. This exploration of 
his own feelings and attitudes may bring 
about not only self-understanding, but a 
self-acceptance which releases the individual! 
emotionally so that he is free to face facts 
and to deal with them more rationally. 

Having come to terms with himself as he 
is, the client is ready to re-evaluate his 
aspirations, some of which no longer seem 
appropriate when examined in terms of his 
new self-understanding: with the help of 
the counselor in thinking through his 
feelings about them, they are discarded. 
Others do fit in and, after review, are retained. 
New values and goals emerge, are explored 
at some length in discussion, are rejected or 
accepted and woven into the fabric of the 
client's value system and his picture of 
himself. 

Certain discrepancies between the student's 
picture of himself as he is and as he would 
like to be may stand out in his mind, and 
may not be removed by counseling. If the 


client has nevertheless developed a basic 
acceptance of himself, these are simply 
problems on which to work. 


In non- 
directive personal counseling the client 
usually decides at this point that he is ready 
to stop coming for counseling: he has worked 
through his feelings, developed some in- 
sights, and feels emotionally free to proceed 
on his own with the making and carrying out 
of plans. 

A schematic outline of the process just 
described might consist of the following. 
The client asks: ““What sort of person am 
I?’" and he explores his objective self; he 
asks: “What sort of person do I want to 
be?’ and explores his subjective self; he 
asks, ‘“‘How can I reconcile these selves?’’; 
he relates his self-ideal to reality, and he 
reorganizes his picture of himself to bring 
about a better self-integration. He emerges 
from this process a more self-accepting, self- 
understanding individual, with an integrated 
set of values which makes it easier for him 
to select goals and move systematically 
toward their attainment. 

To many counselors the two approaches 
to vocational counseling are not really as 
antithetical as some of their exponents seem 
to believe. What has just been described 
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are in fact the two extremes of one con- 
tinuum, and in practice the best vocational 
counseling is a combination of the two, 
somewhere between the theoretical extremes. 
People have feelings and attitudes concerning 
every aspect of their lives: therefore personal 
counseling must enter into vocational guid- 
ance. People who must make decisions 
about courses of training or about jobs deal 
with factual situations, and to deal with 
them adequately they must have the relevant 
facts: therefore vocational counseling of a 
rational sort also has a place. Good voca- 
tional counseling deals with both the 
emotional and the rational, according to the 
way in which these types of factors are 
important in each individual case. 


Whence Come These 
Conflicting Theories? 


It may be worth while briefly to consider 
why it is that two such conflicting ap- 
proaches to, and techniques of handling, 
problems of vocational choice and adjust- 
ment came into being. The origins of voca- 
tional and educational counseling are to be 
found in the public schools and in civic- 
minded citizens who saw the schools as the 
principal agency for the promotion of 
vocational adjustment. The early leaders 
were largely school people working in public 
schools. Teachers in their day were con- 
cerned with imparting facts and teaching 
skills. Vocational and educational counsel- 
ing were therefore defined as ‘‘analysis of the 
individual, occupational study, and srue 
reasoning’'—true reasoning being counseling, 
helping the student to draw sound con- 
clusions from facts about himself and from 
facts about occupations. This concept of 
vocational counseling was not limited to the 
Edwardian era, but is still widespread. 

And now look at the origins of non- 
directive counseling, which emphasizes emo- 
tional factors. Its best known exponent, 
Carl Rogers, was exposed, as a graduate 
student, to the thinking of Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, Thorndike, and Rugg. Little 
wonder that he was impressed by the im- 
portance of affective factors and assimilated 
the philosophy of the child-centered school. 
In him, it developed into a philosophy of 


client-centered counseling. He took this phi- 
losophy to clinics at Rochester, Ohio State, 
and Chicago, places where there were other 
centers which carried on effective programs 
of vocational and educational counseling. 
The cases he saw were self-selected, appro- 
priate subjects for his type of counseling. 

Thus counselors with different approaches 
have tended to work with problems appro- 
priate to those approaches. Each therefore 
tends to consider his approach the only valid 
one: But a genuine understanding of indi- 
vidual development and of methods of 
counseling should lead to a realization that 
various approaches are valid in varying de- 
grees in different situations. People are 
complex, many-sided creatures. As the par- 
ticular combination of attitudes and needs 
presented by one client differs from that of 
the next, so the degree to which counseling 
involves helping get information and helping 
develop a satisfying and integrated picture 
of the self varies. This revives the main 
question: what sort of synthesis shall be 
made of these varying but important view- 
points? 

Vocational Counseling as Aiding in the De- 
velopment and Implementation of a Self-Concept. 
In schematic form, and using the terminology 
used so far, a well-balanced approach to 
vocational counseling might help a counselee 
to ask and to answer the following questions, 
in something like this order: 

“What sort of person do I think I am? 
How do I feel about myself as I think I am? 
What sort of person would I /ike to be? 
What are my values and needs? What are 
my aptitudes and interests? What can I 
do to reconcile my self-ideal with my real 
self? What outlets are there for me with 
my needs, values, interests, and aptitudes? 
How can I make use of these outlets?”’ 

When phrased thus, the distinction be- 
tween vocational and personal counseling 
seems artificial, and the stressing of one at 
the expense of the other seems uncalled for. 
When counseling a person about a problem of 
vocational choice or adjustment one does 
both personal and vocational counseling. 
A good vocational counselor uses informa- 
tion, and helps the client to make use of 
information, concerning psychological, edu- 
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cational, and occupational matters; he also 
recognizes, and helps the client to recognize, 
the emotional factors that are operating. 

Problems of vocational choice are to some 
extent emotional, because, like parent-child, 
marital, or any other types of problems, they 
involve the self. In choosing an occupation 
one is, in effect, choosing a means of implementing 
a self-concept. 

What does the implementation of a self- 
concept mean in practice? A specific case 
will help—that of Tom Turner. 

Tom Turner is a mining engineer. Several 
years ago, before World War II, Tom was a 
talented young high school student in a 
manufacturing town. His special talents 
were academic, artistic, musical, but Tom 
was versatile and willing to try almost 
anything to get ahead. His father was a 
mill worker, there were younger children, 
and there was no money for higher educa- 
tion. So Tom looked around to see what 
kind of free education he might obtain. He 
tried for a scholarship at his state university, 
applied for another at a near-by school of 
mines, competed for still another at a local 
art school, and took exams for West Point and 
Annapolis. He didn’t miss a bet. He won 
a scholarship at the school of mines. He 
was graduated with honors. He now wishes 
he had never won that scholarship. 


Why? 


Why? Some years ago Tom came to an 
awareness of the fact that he is not really 
adapted to a field engineer's life. Oh, he 
made good grades in engineering school, he 
has a good employment record, his company 
thinks well of him, and he has had several 
promotions. But he is unhappy because his 
dominant interests and some of his talents 
are not like those of the other mining engi- 
neers and mining company employees with 
whom he lives and works. When he goes 
home on vacation he visits with his brother 
and his brother's crowd, talks their shop 
talk with them and dreads the prospect of 
returning to his job. His brother and his 
crowd are musicians. His few congenial 
acquaintances are among the eccentrics of the 
mining community: they include the com- 


pany physician, a photographer, a hermit- 
artist who lives alone in the hills, and an 
amateur musician cast in the role of preacher. 
And Tom, too, is an intellectual and an 
aesthete at heart: he spends hours in serious 
reading, he does some water-color painting, 
he has a collection of classical records; but 
his work is that of an engineer and ad- 
ministrator, he lives in a mining camp, he 
is a transient, and his colleagues are men 
of action, athletes, hunters, practical jokers. 
Tom just doesn’t belong. The work he 
does, and the situation in which he does it, 
do not permit him to be the kind of person 
he really is and now knows he wants to be. 
He is not an integrated person. He cannot 
make a reality of his self-concept. 

Vocational counseling of the kind under 
discussion would have helped Tom to 
realize what kind of person he is much sooner 
than he did; it would have helped him to 
find appropriate outlets for his special 
abilities instead of letting his superior 
general ability lead him into an inappro- 
priate field; it would have helped him to 
realize more clearly than he did what things 
he values most in life and in what types of 
employment these values might be found. 
It would have helped him clarify and imple- 
ment his self-concept, and thus become an 
integrated, vocationally adjusted, and per- 
sonally adjusted individual. 


A Redefinition of Vocational Guidance 


The foregoing discussion leads to a re- 
definition of vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional adjustment: Vocational guidance is the 
process of helping a person to develop and accept 
an integrated and adequate picture of himself 
and of his role in the world of work, to test this 
concept against reality, and to convert it into a 
reality, with satisfaction to himself and benefit 
to society. 
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INTEREST-INVENTORY RESULTS 


during the counseling interview 


Fier OBSERVATION of counseling practices 
and from listening to or reading about 
counselors’ accounts of their techniques in 
interpreting psychological test results to 
clients, it is the writer's belief that a number 
of undesirable techniques are practiced widely 
in the interpretation of interest inventories in 
counseling. Some of the questionable prac- 
tices are: (1) the very early use of an interest 
inventory ostensibly to assist in gaining 
rapport; (2) administering and interpreting 
an interest inventory as a foundation upon 
which to determine the kinds of aptitudes, 
abilities, and achievement tests to give 
within the areas of tested interests; (3) the 
early interpretation of interest-inventory 
scores in counseling, and (4) the counseling 
approach which leaves the client with the 
idea that interest scores are simple entities, 
as stable as aptitude scores and practically 
fixed for life after the age of 17 or 21. 

This article attempts a short exposition on 
the use of interest-inventory scores in the 
counseling interview in which the primary 
purpose is to stimulate client self-insight. 
The main points of view are presented 
through a review of some pertinent literature, 
and the author's experience in counseling. 
It may be pointed out that the subject has 
been of some interest to the writer for some 
time, openly since 1942 when an article 
appeared in Occupations on “‘Using Interests 
as the Basis of Vocational Choice’’ [4]. 

By way of giving the reader a preview, 
this article will first deal with the general 
counseling approaches in interpreting the 
interest inventory to the client, and then will 
consider special problems arising from a dis- 
crepancy between interests and abilities, the 
stability of interests, differences between 
measured and professed interests, and the 
relation of interest scores to personality 
traits. 


According to the literature, the two fore- 
most authorities in counseling techniques of 
interpreting the results of interest inventories 
are Darley [2] and Strong [6]. In the latter's 
major publication, he seems to underwrite 
and approve completely the methods de- 
scribed by Darley in an earlier report. In 
fact, Strong seems to regard his viewpoints on 
the subject so similar to those of Darley 
that no attempt is made to point out possible 
minor differences. 

Out of **bitter experience’’ Darley asserted 
that the wrong way to present interest scores 
is to make a statement such as ‘You have 
the interests of a YMCA secretary or of a 
personnel manager.’ Such a statement is 
undesirable because (a) it arouses stereotypes 
in the mind of the counselee which are 
difficult to understand; (b) it makes the 
student believe that he has abilities as well 
as interests in the occupation mentioned; 
(c) it creates skepticism in the mind of the 
counselee who may inquire how the counselor 
can say such a thing when the student has 
never had such an occupational experience, 
and (d) the counselee jumps to conclusions 
without rational considerations of his suit- 
ability for the occupation. 

According to Dr. Darley, the best pro- 
cedure is to withhold the interest inventory 
scores until the student has been prepared 
to hear them. It is recommended that the 
counselor should first ascertain all the 
evidence, including interest scores. He 
should then proceed to draw out the counselee 
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as to his plans. Those that are in harmony 
with the counselor's conclusions may be 
utilized to guide the student in making the 
reasonable decision. The client's plans 
which are not in harmony with the counsel- 
or’s conclusions must also be considered and 
the counselee’s reasons carefully analyzed to 
ascertain the realistic anu the unreasonable 
ideas in the counselee’s mind. Whenever 
desirable, the student should be instructed in 
the counseling interview to secure more 
facts about the occupation which he is 
considering. _ 

Dr. Darley particularly emphasizes the 
idea that the counselee must be drawn out 
to discuss his assets and limitations. Then, 
using the counselee’s own statements as 
cues, the counselor may introduce the 
interest inventory results to indicate how 
they agree or disagree with the opinions of 
the counselee. It is interesting in this 
respect to see how “‘indirective’’ Dr. Darley 
is in his approach. It has been maintained 
that Dr. Darley is one of. the foremost ex- 
ponents of the ‘‘directive’’ school of counsel- 
ing. Such labels attached to as complex a 


process as counseling sometimes obscure 
rather than describe the actual methods and 
techniques employed by the counselor. 

Dr. Strong emphasizes the fact that the 
counselee must be encouraged to think about 


his long-term objectives. He has found the 
statement ‘“What do you daydream of doing 
15 years from now?"’ to be helpful. More- 
over, he makes considerable use of an ‘“‘In- 
terest Globe Chart’’ by which to show the 
counselee the types of occupations with 
which his interests seem to be associated. 
Strong emphasizes the point that the coun- 
selee must be made to realize that there are 
thousands of occupations similar to those 
stated on the Interest Globe Chart and that 
the counselee must think in broad terms 
rather than about the specific occupations 
listed on the chart. 


Special Problems 


A. Discrepancies between Interests and Abili- 
ties: In the general population, there is only 
a moderately high correlation between in- 
ventoried or stated interests and abilities. 
Since the counseling caseloads of today are 


largely composed of the *‘problem cases"’ and 
not a true cross-section of the population it 
is to be expected that many clients will show 
discrepancies between stated preferences and 
abilities. For this reason, one of the per- 
sistent topics arising in the interpretation of 
interest-inventory scores is an explicit con- 
sideration of their relationship to realistic 
vocational, educational, and life goals. The 
writer has found that early introduction of 
interest scores without adequate data on 
aptitudes, abilities and achievements, makes 
it necessary to treat the partial results with 
many qualifications, the explanations for 
which represent some unnecessary loss of 
time; in some cases the clients are stimulated 
to raise personal doubts which later prove 
unwarranted. 

In cases involving a wide discrepancy be- 
tween interest and abilities, A. W. Combs 
suggests the use of nondirective techniques 
[1]. The author's experience agrees with this 
viewpoint with clients whose interests are 
on a much higher level than abilities. How- 
ever, the reverse condition of higher abilities 
and lower interests seems more amenable to 
counseling techniques involving encourage- 
ment, tentative analysis, reasoning as well 
as feeling, and assurance rather than clari- 
fication, reflection, or exclusively a feeling- 
content approach. 

The use of the concept of “‘level of aspira- 
tion’’ is not given the emphasis which it 
deserves by counselors in general. Perhaps 
this is due to the difficulties in utilizing the 
concept in experimental studies, with its 
consequent lack of mention in our professional 
literature. However, “‘level of aspiration’’ 
is seriously considered by both Dr. Darley 
and Dr. Strong, the latter presenting some 
of the little experimental data on the subject. 
The Strong and the Lee-Thorpe Interest 
Inventories, have scales to measure the level 
of aspiration. It is the writer's observation 
that counselor-psychologists are more per- 
sistent than other ‘‘breeds’’ of counselors in 
explicitly attributing importance to the 
relationship between aspirational and ability 
levels. 

When clients show unrealistically high 
vocational goals, the counseling has proved 
to be far more difficult than with clients who 
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have unduly low aspirations. The counsel- 
ing approach was more nondirective for 
two main reasons: to learn more about the 
client’s own attitudes, and to conduct a 
more intensive study of the client's history 
to formulate a hypothesis about the reasons 
for the discrepancies. When causes could be 
ascertained with some degree of confidence, 
the counseling approach made use of the 
insights and the writer suggested or en- 
couraged self-initiated environmental changes 
which would result in a more congenial 
milieu. 

B. Stability of Interests: In the writer's 
opinion, current professional literature em- 
phasizes the stability of inventoried-interest 
patterns to the point of neglecting to study 
the instabilities. The average counselor's 
attitude toward the stability of interest- 
inventory scores is about the same as were 
former attitudes toward the stability of the 
1.Q. before the lowa studies highlighted 
the stimulating and depressing effects of long- 
time environmental influences upon mental 
functioning. There is no desire here to 
question the experimentally verified fact 
that interest patterns in general correlate 
fairly high over a period of years in the 
mature young adult. However, counseling 
deals with the individual who may be a 
deviant in various degrees from the hypo- 
thetical average or from the much-less-than- 
perfect correlation coefficient of the group. 
Is it possible, then, to regard interest- 
inventory scores in the counseling interview 
as simple, permanent entities, or would it 
be more realistic to regard them as complex 
facts, almost as difficult to interpret to the 
client as the results of personality measure- 
ments? 

Although it is generally recognized that 
specific interests and even interest-patterns 
change in adolescents or in immature adults, 
it is also true that this happens with mature 
adults who have had limited or unusual 
experiences. For example, the writer found 
that some blind adults who have never done 
machine work become intensely interested 
in it after satisfactory learning experiences 
of fairly short duration. Moreover, some 
returning veterans radically changed their 
pre-military occupations and entered voca- 


tions associated with some of the work done 
in military service. 

For the above reasons, the writer believes 
that certain proposals are justified. In the 
first place, the counselor should not imply 
in the counseling interview that interests 
are fixed in late adolescence or adulthood, 
and that inventory scores cannot be expected 
to change. Secondly the counselor should 
become aware of some of the motivating 
forces which cut across all interest patterns 
and seem to supersede them. Thus, an 
individual who is attracted by money or the 
prestige-value of an occupation may change 
his interest patterns to conform to the new 
work, now satisfying for its associated rather 
than internal factors. Moreover, interest 
patterns may be reflections of subconscious 
forces which are exceedingly strong and 
sometimes at variance with the interest 
patterns emanating from more superficial 
layers ot the personality. Thus, a client 
may refuse to admit that he has excellent 
abilities in his father’s line of work because 
of an underlying distaste for the possibilities 
of renewing parental domination while he 
learns to take over his father’s successful 
business. 

It has served the writer in good stead to 
emphasize in practice a point made by Dr. 
Strong, Dr. Darley, Dr. Kuder and others 
to the effect that counselors should consider 
with the client all interest scores, not only 
the high ones. The very low scores may 
sometimes raise clues worth exploring. Thus, 
the writer and others reviewed an ‘‘unsuc- 
cessful case’’ in which an individual with 
high abilities and inventoried interests in the 
engineering field summarily left college after 
one year of work. It turned out that he had 
a distaste for book learning, and practically 
the only clue that might have foreshadowed 
this outcome was a very low score in literary 
interests on the inventory. 

C. Differences between Measured and Professed 
Interests: It is frequent in counseling to find 
individuals in whom the measured interests 
and their own subjective opinions do not 
coincide very well. This is a reflection of the 
fact that a correlation of approximately 0.55 
between measured and expressed interests is 
found even in mature adults [5]. The writer 
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suggests the following as some considerations 
for dealing with such differences: (a) The 
interest-inventory scores should be intro- 
duced after obtaining comprehensive case 
data. It will then be possible to obtain clues 
or reasons which may enable both client and 
counselor to account for some of the dis- 
crepancies. (b) Ina very brief statement, the 
counselor may explain that the inventory is 
so constructed that it permits the client to 
compare his responses with a certain popula- 
tion. This approach may be used to show 
the client why his personal opinion and the 
inventory scores may be different without 
implying that one or the other is ‘‘wrong.”’ 
(c) After presenting the inventory scores 
briefly but plainly, the client may be en- 
couraged to discuss them with such a lead 
as ‘‘What do you think about the results?,"’ 
“What ideas do you have about possible 
reasons for the differences?’’ (d) If the client 
dwells on specific jobs which interest him 
and are at variance with objectively deter- 
mined interests, pertinent occupational in- 
formation may be helpful, or the counselor 
must deal with the psychological needs of 


the client which supersede his inventoried 


interests. (¢) More sophisticated and skep- 
tical clients are sometimes amused at the 
results. In such cases, it seems best for 
reasons of rapport and working relationship 
to state frankly that such differences do 
appear and that oftentimes the client himself 
has the best reasons to account for the 
differences. This technique takes the coun- 
selor off the defensive and promotes better 
relationship by the tacit admission that the 
client is more important than test results. 
D. Relationship between Interest Scores and 
Personality Traits: The speculations about 
the genesis of interests add up to the con- 
clusion that interest scores may reflect many 
things. Thus, interests may arise from 
environmental experiences associated with 
pleasure or displeasure; or they may develop 
because of better than average ability in 
exercising aptitudes; or they may reflect an 
individual's basic values of life; or they 
may be another mode of expression of the 
individual's personality characteristics [7]. 
Undoubtedly, the interpretation of interest 
scores in the counseling interview must be 


considered in terms of the idea that interests 
are intimately bound up with all the layers 
and phases of both the personal and social 
personality characteristics. This fact makes 
it possible to stimulate the client to self- 
insight into his personality attributes by 
using the interest scores as a springboard for 
the discussion. 


There is some experimental evidence of the 
correlations between interests and modes of 
personality adjustment (although practicing 
counselors have many more observations and 
hypotheses about the relationships). Dr. 
Darley found in one study [3] that those 
with interests in social welfare and business 
contacts were better adjusted socially than 
persons with interests in linguistic and 
technical fields. In other words, those 
who find social experiences less pleasant are 
somewhat more apt to like to work with 
words, ideas, or things. In another study, 
F. O. Triggs correlated scores of 35 college 
men on various scales of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory with in- 
terest scores on the Kuder Preference Record 
[8]. She found that higher scores on De- 
pression correlated positively with clerical 
interests, and negatively with social service 
interests; that schizoid trends were some- 
what greater among persons with musical 
and clerical interests; that psychasthenic 
tendencies were more apt to be associated 
with higher musical and clerical interests, 
and with lower scientific interests; that 
higher femininity scores were more apt to 
show lower mechanical interests; and that 
higher paranoid scores were less apt to 
appear in men with computational and 
scientific interests. (The same relationships 
were not found among the 60 college women 
in the same study, indicating that the re- 
lationship of interests and personality traits 
may not be the same for women as for men 
in contemporary society.) A few other 
studies may be mentioned here but this 
seems unnecessary in order to establish the 
point that a consideration of interests could 
serve in the counseling interview as another 
fruitful lead to a better self-understanding 
of personality traits and their relationship 
to suitable vocational planning. 


The most difficult psychological examina- 
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tion data to present to the client has proved 
to be the results of personality measurements. 
This counseling problem may be met more 
satisfactorily when interest scores are con- 
sidered late in the analytical phases of 
counseling (before important decisions are 
made), rather than in the early phases of 
gaining rapport and forming a relationship. 
The later interpretation of interest scores 
makes it possible for the client to consider 
his personality attributes more objectively. 
The counselor has more of a chance to know 
the client, and the interviewing technique 
does not have to be nondirective because of a 
lack of understanding about the client's 
personality. Since the presentation of exami- 
nation data on personality characteristics is 
not within the province of this paper, it is 
not being considered any further. The main 
purpose has been to show the potential use- 
fulness of interpreting interest scores later 
in the counseling process as a means of 
stimulating the client to greater self-insight 
into his personality patterns. 


Summary 


The early introduction of the interest 
inventory in the counseling interview is 
hardly justified on the basis of securing 
rapport. The interest scores are really com- 
plex data to present to the client, and difficult 
to interpret. The carly consideration of 
inventory scores unnecessarily opens up in 
the client's mind possible questions, doubts, 
and uncertainties which cannot be handled 
easily. The most authoritative treatments 
on the counseling techniques of presenting 
interest scores agree that it is better to have 
as many case data as possible before pre- 
senting the interest scores to the client. 
Moreover, the early introduction of test 
scores tends to fixate the client's attention to 
psychological test scores rather than to a 
comprehensive self-consideration. Ability- 
test results are preterably discussed before 
the interest scores, or both together. 

Interests are complex facts and not the 
simple entities with which the average 
person regards them. The client's interest 
patterns and “‘level of aspiration’ may show 
discrepancies with his abilities. To explain 


these differences, many leads must be ob- 
tained from the client's interviewing con- 
tent. The leads furnished by the client are 
also to be used to help him acquire greater 
self-insight. Cues provided by the client 
make good springboards to a more satisfying 
interpretation of the results of the inventory. 

There are a number of special counseling 
problems in the presentation of interest- 
inventory scores. When expressed and in- 
ventoried interests differ, it is suggested that 
the counselor should state openly that 
neither is ‘“‘wrong’’ nor “‘right’’; both 
should be regarded as related facts with an 
explanation. When abilities are higher than 
the “‘level of aspiration,’’ the counseling 
approach may include more encouragement, 
assurance, tentative analysis, and tactful 
interpretation. When interests are un- 
realistically high, personal adjustment coun- 
seling is probably required if occupational 
information has not been effective in decreas- 
ing ambition; in such cases, the more non- 
directive techniques of reflection and clari- 
fication and feeling content are suggested in 
working through the problems. Finally, 
there are good possibilities in the counseling 
interview for using interest scores as avenues 
of better self-understanding of personality 
characteristics by the client. 
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Seniors Study Careers 


Aro wHo Has done vocational coun- 
seling in a high school knows that 
many students, as they approach graduation, 
become concerned about vocational goals. 
Nevertheless, few secondary schools offer a 
course in occupations for seniors. Last fall 
the writer began to ask twelfth year students 
who came to his office for vocational guid- 
ance whether or not a course in “‘Career 
Opportunities,"’ designed to explore the pro- 
fessional and semi-professional fields, might 
meet their needs. The response was so 
enthusiastic that it was decided to start such 
a project in February. 

The first step, after securing the permission 
of the principal, was to visit every sixth and 
seventh term homeroom class, describe the 
purpose and nature of the proposed course, 
and then recruit the “‘guinea pigs.”” 

The degree of interest exhibited by the 
students was encouraging though many 
regretfully stated that they simply could not 
squeeze another major subject into their 
programs. Some were candidates for three- 
‘and-a-half year graduation, others were 
already enrolled in special courses such as 
major art or music, and still others were 
restricted to four majors to enable them to 
work after school. Nevertheless, 35 applica- 
tions were received. Of this number, 22 
finally emerged as actual members of the 
class. 

Although the course was intended pri- 
marily for college preparatory students inter- 
ested in professional or semi-professional 
careers, it later appeared that at least five 
youngsters had enrolled in the class in order 
to receive help in deciding whether or not 
to go to college at all. It might be well to 
note, at this point, that approximately 75 
per cent of the graduates continue their 
education beyond high school. 

When the class met in February of this 
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year, it was decided to begin by writing to 
alumni of the June, 1939, and January, 1940, 
classes. Approximately 100 names of top- 
level male students of those years were 
selected. A model letter was then drawn 
up containing such questions as: (1) What is 
your present occupation? (2) What do you 
like about your work? (3) What do you 
dislike about your work? (4) How much 
training did you need to enter this field? 
(5) If you have served in the armed forces, 
how did your military service affect your oc- 
cupational plans? (6) Approximately how 
much did it cost to get the necessary training 
and begin to practice your occupation? 
(7) Would you like to come to our class 
some morning and answer more questions 
about your occupation? 

Every student took it upon himself to 
send five letters to individuals whose names 
and addresses were supplied to him. Several 
days after the letters had been dispatched, 
the class was flooded with mail, but not of 
the kind it had expected. The local post 
office was merely tossing back letters which 
it would not forward because the addressees 
had moved away more than three years 
previously. 

After counting some 27 of these ‘‘duds,”’ 
discouraged class members received their 
first reply from Virginia. It began as fol- 
lows: ‘May I first note that at about the 
second year of my collegiate career, I changed 
my name from S—— to S——. This was 
necessary because, at the time that I was 
studying engineering, there was quite a bit 
of prejudice in the field. However, I am 
glad to state that much of this feeling has 
disappeared today and it is not one of the 
major problems with which the present-day 
graduates have to contend.’’ The writer 
then proceeded to answer systematically all 
questions. 
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After this letter had been read to the class 
by the student to whom it was addressed, 
there was a moment of silence followed by an 
explosive reaction. Although the youngsters 
were aware of racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in the world of work, the letter writer's 
blunt statement of the situation as well as 
his own “‘solution’’ to the problem evoked 
a heated discussion on the question of how 
persons belonging to minority groups should 
meet the problem of discrimination. The up- 
shot was that the class commissioned the 
recipient of the letter to draft a reply re- 
questing their engineer friend to supply 
further details regarding the present situa- 
tion in his field. His answer explained why 
he believed that prejudice was on the decline 
in the engineering profession. 

One by one, the letters began to trickle in. 
A physician wrote a four-page account of 
his trials and tribulations on the road to a 
medical career. Other replies came from a 
department store buyer, an executive in the 
metal stamping business, an elementary 
school teacher, a Spanish interpreter for 
the Workmen's Compensation Board, a free 
lance writer, an industrial design engineer, a 
pediatrician, and an architect living in 
France on a fellowship. 

One day a letter came from a well-known 
attorney who wrote: “‘Unfortunately, there 
must be a mistaken identity, because I was 
not a graduate of James Madison High School 
in 1939. However, I shall be glad to come 
to your class if this will be of any help to 
you."’ About a week later, this correspond- 
ent did come to the school and participated 
in one of the best career conferences held so 
far. 

The career conferences began the very first 
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week of the term with the school’s college 
adviser answering questions regarding insti- 
tutions of higher education. The reaction 
of the group to this session was so enthiusias- 
tic that it was decided to try to have at least 
one guest each week and to make wire record- 
ings of some of the conferences so that upper- 
term English and Social Studies classes might 
have the opportunity of hearing them too. 
Guests have included the assistant manager 
of a well-known department store, the 
assistant managing editor of a local news- 
paper, a well-established dentist, a chemist 
(who had, at one time, been a practicing 
attorney), a clinical psychologist from the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, a business execu- 
tive, a physician, an industrial design 
engineer, and a successful author. 

During a career conference, no formal talk 
is given by the guest, who merely answers 
questions put to him by the students. Or- 
dinarily, 12 to 15 questions are asked and 
answered. 

A variety of methods have been used in 
getting people to come to class as guests. 
The executive board of the PTA supplied 
several names. One boy recruited his own 
dentist. A girl brought her family physician 
to class. Two guests were respondents to 
follow-up letters to alumni. Several of the 
contacts were made by the instructor. 

Early in the term, many of the students 
realized that their career choices might be 
unrealistic unless a careful appraisal of their 
interests, aptitudes, abilities, and personality 
traits were made. It was decided that every 
member of the class was to be given the op- 
portunity to come to the guidance office for 
interviews with the instructor, who is also 
the vocational adviser of the school. 

In order to secure data for use during these 
consultations, each student was asked ‘to 
write an autobiography, rate himself on a 
checklist of interests, abilities, and per- 
sonality traits, and list his tentative choices 
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of occupations in order of preference. in 
addition, the instructor administered to the 
entire group the Kuder Preference Test and 
the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test. 
Those who wished to do so were also en- 
couraged to take other tests such as the Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests or special aptitude 
tests. 

Groups of students interested in the same 
field have been taken on visits to a local news- 
paper, the county supreme court, a chemical 
research laboratory, and a local university. 
During these trips, the main objectives were 
to observe people on the job, interview them 
if possible, and note conditions under which 
they work. After each visit, the youngsters 
who made the trip sat as a panel and answered 
questions put to them by the other students. 

As part of a term project, every member of 
the class undertook to interview several 
persons working in the field or fields in 
which he is most interested. As soon as an 
interview took place, the student who con- 
ducted it reported to the class and answered 
questions about his experience. 

An important phase of the work was the 
weekly period spent in the school library. 
The head librarian was most cooperative in 
helping the students to learn how to use 
reference materials and the library files, 
including a special ‘occupations’ file which 
he and his staff went to a great deal of trouble 
to compile. It was gratifying to watch the 
businesslike way in which the youngsters 
used the files, got their own materials, and 
settled down to a period of research and note- 
taking. Each student eventually summarized 
the results of his library research in the 
form of an integrated, well-documented 
term paper containing a bibliography of all 
reference materials used. 

As a result of the career conferences and 
interviews, many of the students began to 
evaluate carefully their own interests, ap- 
titudes, and personality traits in order to de- 
termine whether or not their qualifications 
matched those exhibited by the people with 
whom they came into contact. These same 
contacts, as well as the letters received, also 
helped the members of the class to realize the 
importance of such socio-economic factors as 


prejudice, “‘connections,’’ “‘name’’ colleges, 
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and occupational trends. 

Another worth-while discovery made by 
the youngsters was the significance of the 
field-level concept in the pursuit of vocational] 
goals. The chemist gave the class a clear 
picture of the various levels in his own field 
by delineating the differences between the 
work of the control chemist, the analytical 
chemist, and the formulating chemist. 

Some of the pupils, according to their own 
statements, found that increased knowledge 
about occupations enabled them to eliminate 
certain vocations from consideration as 
possible choices. For example, one boy, upon 
discovering that a successful dentist must have 
considerable mechanical ability, crossed this 
profession off his list because his own self- 
appraisal as well as his test results indicated 
that he was lacking in mechanical interest 
and aptitude. Others, after learning about 
certain occupations they had previously 
known very little about, have had new 
vocational vistas opened up for them. 

One of the girls, whose scholastic aptitude 
is unusually high and whose personality 
appears to be well integrated, had been 
seriously considering law as a career but 
became interested in the field of psychology 
after reading some literature on this occupa- 
tion and learning, among other things, that 
there were opportunities for qualified women 
in this profession. Recently, a special inter- 
view was arranged for her with the chief 
psychologist of the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance. The result was a deepening of the 
student's interest in psychology as a career. 

A survey of upper-term classes to determine 
how many pupils might register for the 
course next term revealed that out of some 
630 students polled, 110 expect to enroll in 
the course. Apparently, it will be possible 
to organize two groups next term. 

One of the most gratifying results of the 
course has been the interest in it exhibited 
by the departmental chairmen, the subject 
teachers, and the PTA. Not only have we 
been given valuable assistance by the parents 
and faculty but the “‘Career Opportunities”’ 
class has, in turn, participated in the pro- 
grams of several departments in the school. 

The chairman of the Social Studies De- 
partment, who for years has sponsored a 
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Cafeers unit in the ninth-year civics classes, 
was agreeably surprised when she discovered 
that the “Career Opportunities’’ class had 
been listed by the program committee as a 
social studies elective. She not only show- 
ered the class with mimeographed material 
on occupations but made a personal visit 
during a career conference in which she par- 
ticipated by asking the guest some questions 
of her own. This session was wire recorded 
and played back in some of the social studies 
classes. 

The chairman of the English department, 
upon learning of the recording of several 
career conferences, arranged for the record- 
ings to be used in upper-term English classes. 
Within a few days, 17 requests were received 
for play-backs. Comments from those who 
used the recordings were most encouraging. 

The chairman of the biology department 
asked the class to participate in an assembly 
program sponsored by his department on the 
subject of ‘Opportunities in Biological 
Science."" Members of the class conducted 
a career conference on the auditorium stage 
with a biochemist and a research biologist 
as guests. 


The chairman of the physical science de- 
partment, who is a well-known author of 
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best-sellers in the field of non-fiction, came 
to the class as a guest. 


Long before the course began, the executive 
board of the PTA, upon hearing of the plans, 
established for the guidance department a 
special fund for the purpose of obtaining ma- 
terials not on the official supply list. As pre- 
viously indicated, the parents also furnished 
many contacts for career conferences and stu- 
dent interviews. 


In spite of some hard work and a few minor 
disappointments, teaching the “‘Career Op- 
portunities’ course has really been fun. 
It has been possible to get along without 
textbooks, examinations of the usual type, 
or even a detailed syllabus. Most of the 
lessons seem to grow out of some actual 
experience of one or more members of the 
class. In this type of course, the students 
often have lesson plans of their own. 


At the present moment, the writer has the 
feeling that he is in somewhat the same 
situation as the small boy, splashing around 
in the swimming hole, his lips blue and his 
teeth chattering, who nonetheless yells to 
his companions basking in the warm sun- 
shine on the shore, *‘C-C-Come on in, fellers, 
the water's f-f-fine."’ 


EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES FOR ALL PUPILS! 


The approaching extension of secondary schooling to all normal youth of high 
school age and the need for the constructive development of their civic, social, 
ethical, and recreational attitudes and competencies require that teachers and 
principals expand their efforts to provide adequate extraclass activities for all 
young people under their guidance. The “all” is important, because every high 
school boy and girl regardless of social, economic, or scholastic status should 
have the opportunity to particpate in activities—Galen Jones, Director, Division 
of Elementary and Secondary Schools, U. S. Office of Education, in Foreword to 
Extraclass Activities for All Pupils (U. S. Government Printing Office, $.20). 
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PEECH, IN A broad sense, is a form of 
behavior. Behavior, on the other hand, 
is an integral part of one’s personality. So, 
whenever one considers any aspect of speech 
he must also consider personality. Therefore, 
in order to understand the relationship be- 
tween counseling and speech disorders, it is 
necessary to consider briefly first the subject 
of personality development. 

The foundation of personality is laid at the 
time of conception. The prenatal environ- 
ment of the fetus is one of security—security 
in the sense that everything in the prenatal 
state favors life. Nourishment, warmth, 
and protection against injury are assured. 

The fetus develops certain characteristics 
of its own which are similar, but not like the 
characteristics of other fetuses. It has its 
own facial characteristics. Its height and 
general build have been determined at the 
time of conception as have hair and eye color- 
ing. It develops its own glandular system 
which contributes much to the future per- 
sonality. All of these specific characteristics 
stamp the organism as an individual. 

During 280 days, this individual is nurtured 
and protected in his mother’s body, a secure 
environment—an environment where all his 
needs for growth are provided. 

After birth, the nature of the child's 
security changes. True, his wants are at 
first provided. But, birth initiates the child 
to a social environment. This environment 
often threatens his security, and it is neces- 
sary that he must learn to make his way in 
these new surroundings. 

He is first introduced to society in the 
family group. This is known as the period 
of domestic socialization. During this 
period, the child begins to learn how to get 
along with others. He learns that, only by 
conforming to the rules of his family can he 
maintain his secure position. If he is the 
result of an unwanted pregnancy, he of 


1 Kanner, Leo, Child Prpchiaty. 


+ eee Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1948 (2nd edition), p 


course has little assurance of carly future 
security—only rejection. 

The young child is highly motivated to 
learn. This new world, into which he has 
been abruptly brought, is of great interest 
and represents many challenges. The child 
is especially aware of differences within his 
surroundings, differences of all kinds. He 
wants to know the ‘‘why"’ and “‘how”’ of 
these differences and almost drives his 
parents to distraction with his questions. 

Where learning is taking place in the case 
of the individual who is endowed with 
average mental equipment, there is also 
motivation present. During this period, 
motivation can be discouraged by parents 
who fail to furnish the child with the neces- 
sary security. 

The child next reaches the period of com- 
muna! socialization.” Here, he learns his 
limits of behavior outside the family circle by 
playing roles. It is during this period in 
which he develops his feelings of belonging 
among groups outside the home. 

It's the process of the individual's getting 
along satisfactorily in the various groups and 
social environments without self-damage or 
damage to others, of a psychological or 
physical nature, which is considered as being 
“adequate adjustment."’ 

Contemporary culture might be said to 
place too high an emphasis on normalcy. 
Life seems to center upon personal appear- 
ance, a normal physique, a normal standard of 
behavior, etc. This thoroughly implanted 
attitude makes the individual who is ‘“‘dif- 
ferent," feel that he is outside the majority 
group. Yet, who isn't different from others? 
Differences establish the basis for individ- 
uality. 

The extent to which the individual's 
awareness of his differences makes him feel 
divorced from the majority group, determines 
to a great extent the degree of his feelings 
of insecurity. 

2 Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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Parents can help the future adjustment of 
a child by helping him take an objective and 
realistic attitude toward his handicaps and 
the handicaps of others. Several.years ago a 
young man attending the speech clinic had a 
congenital cleft of the palate. He had 
undergone numerous operations for the cor- 
rection of the condition. Seldom does one 
see a person with such an extreme ‘‘dif- 
ference’’ who is as well adjusted as was this 
boy, thanks to his mother. 

When still a little fellow, his mother would 
sit down with him and say, ‘‘John, some 
people don’t have any arms. Isn't that a 
terrible handicap? I think we should cry 
about that, don’t you?’’ Pretending to cry, 
they would suddenly break out and laugh 
about the fun they were having. The process 
was repeated for other differences and finally 
for the child, himself, with the use of a 
mirror. The child was told that what he 
saw in the mirror was called a ‘‘cleft palate’ 
and that it was his handicap. Mother and 
son would pretend to cry and again laugh. 
This student fully realized the value of his 
early training. 

What is a handicap? In a very real sense, 
a handicap may be defined as merely a dif- 
ference which is perceived by the person who 
has it as being something of great importance 
which sets him outside the group of ‘“‘nor- 
mal"’ persons and prevents him from achiev- 
ing the goals he desires to reach. As John- 
son* says, ‘Who isn’t handicapped from 
somebody's point of view? It’s the point of 
view that matters.”’ 

The important thing about speech dis- 
orders, or speech differences, which is also 
true in the case of other disorders, is the 
psychological “‘cause or effect’’ which they 
have on the persons who have the disorders 
and the extent to which these effects prevent 
those persons from adjusting. In other 


3 Johnson, Wendell, People im Quandarits: The Semantics 


of Personal Adjustment. New York: Harper & Bros., 


1946, p. 372. 


by James H. Platt* 


words, they are important only in so far as 
they indicate the degree of, or may be the 
cause of feelings of insecurity. So, speech 
pathologists are interested in speech dis- 
orders only secondarily. Their main interest 
is that of helping the individual to adjust 
in so far as speech disorders are concerned. 

Speech disorders can be classified in two 
main groups, organic and functional types. 
Organic disorders are those caused by struc- 
tural abnormalities, either congenital or 
acquired. Some examples of organic prob- 
lems are cleft palate; speech problems due 
to cerebral palsy; aphasia; laryngectomy; 
speech problems due to hearing loss or 
deafness; voice problems caused by paralysis, 
growths, etc.; and problems resulting from 
tongue-tie, irregular teeth, undershot jaw, 
deviated septum and other nasal problems, etc. 

Functional speech disorders are those which 
are present in the absence of observable 
organic conditions. Examples of functional 
speech problems are functional lisp, sound 
substitution, stuttering, and hysterical voice 
quality and hysterical loss of voice (aphonia). 
Many voice problems such as breathiness, 
hoarseness and nasality are often of a func- 
tional nature. 

Psychologically, speech disorders may be 
classified in three groups. In the light of 
the previous discussion on individual dif- 
ferences, it is easily understood how a speech 
disorder can cause an emotional problem. 
This is frequently observed in the case of 
disorders of an organic nature. The problem, 
whether of organic or functional origin, is 
to correct or improve the speech and to 


* Assistant Professor of Written and Spoken English, 
Michigan State College. 
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prepare the individual concerned to take an 
objective and realistic attitude toward the 
condition. 

An emotional disturbance can cause a 
speech disorder. A case summary in this 
connection is worthy of note: 


Mr. X. first came to the speech clinic of a well- 
known university because of a voice problem. 
His voice was extremely hoarse and was pro- 
duced by obvious effort. The patient was 
raised by parents who maintained strict moral 
standards. The father was a minister. 

X. was married and the father of two children. 
He had been employed as a staff announcer by 
a local radio station and had experienced con- 
siderable success in this work. 

During this period of employment, he drank 
excessively and became involved in extramarital 
relations. After one such incident, he suddenly 
lost his voice. He considered this voice loss as 
being ‘God's punishment for his evil living.” 

After several weeks, he discovered that he 
could force his voice by tensing muscles in the 
neck. He talked in this way for a period of one 
and a half years before coming to the clinic. 

Medical examination disclosed a condition of 
muscular weakness of the vocal cords (known 
as myasthenia) caused by vocal abuse. 


Stuttering also falls under this classifica- 


tion. According to Johnson,‘ stuttering is 
the result of trying to keep from stuttering. 
The key to the problem is believed to be 
anxiety which concerns speech non-fluency. 
A great amount of research’ which has been 
done tends to point to this explanation. 

In general, the problem in this classifica- 
tion of disorders is to correct or improve the 
speech and to discover and remove the cause 
of the emotional problem. 

There are some cases of disordered speech 
in which there are apparently no emotional 
involvements. However, in such cases there 
is a danger that, if the disorder is not cor- 
rected, it may threaten the person's feeling 
of security at some future time. Such cases 


‘For recent literature relative to stuttering, see 
Johnson, Wendell, et al., Speech Handicapped School 
Children. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948 (Chapter V) 
and Van Riper, Charles, Stuttering. Chicago: The 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 
1948. 

* Much of this research is reviewed in Johnson, Wen- 
deli, op. cit., Chapter XVII. 
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are understood if there is no indication that 
the individual's attention has ever been 
drawn to his speech problem. From a pre- 
ventive standpoint, it would seem wise that 
the speech problem be corrected. Counseling 
is of great importance in helping the in- 
dividual to view his speech problem realisti- 
cally and, as far as is possible, to minimize its 
immediate importance. 

Behavior. disorders sometimes make their 
appearances in the speech clinic situation 
in odd and unexpected ways. The speech 
pathologist, because of his close working 
relationship with the speech-handicapped 
person, is in an excellent position to observe 
these disorders. One case is especially of 
interest. 


Mr. Y. was enrolled in the Basic College 
Speech Clinic because of a severe lateral lisp 
(a lisp caused by emission of air from the sides 
of the tongue) due to a tongue-tic. Surgery 
corrected the tongue-tie condition. 

Two weeks after speech therapy was initiated, 
Mr. Y. had corrected his problem and had inte- 
grated the corrected sound into his daily speech 
It was felt by the pathologist that such a 
radical change in such a short period of time 
was indeed unusual. The student was referred 
to the Student Counseling Center for an inter- 
view. 

Investigation disclosed that Y.’s mother had 
died the preceding school term. There had 
been strong emotional bonds between mother 
and son and Y. had experienced great difficulty 
in adjusting to her death. 

The work in the speech clinic was so different 
from any previously experienced, that only in 
that situation could Y. ‘‘break’’ his memories 
of his past associations with his mother. 
Therefore, while in the clinic, he overachieved 
in an effort to ‘“‘forget."" Rorschach and 
Thematic Apperception Tests indicated a badly 
disturbed personality. 


Because of the possibility of adjustment 
needs in the cases of students at Michigan 
State College who have speech disorders, 
all students who are enrolled in the Basic 
College Speech Clinic are required to have 
an interview at the Student Counseling 
Center. This procedure has proved to be of 
value in the discovery of these needs. 

Certainly, there is an important place for 
close cooperation between speech pathologist 
and counselor. The main goal of both is the 
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establishing of a firm foundation on which educational system but upon the entire system 
adequate adjustment can be accomplished as a whole, sincerely interested, group. 
together with the initiating of that adjust- After all, isn’t the primary goal of all of 
ment. The problem of adjustment depends education that of helping students to learn 
upon not just one or two services within an to adjust to themselves and to society? 


LINE OF MANPOWER RESPONSIBILITY 


The Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) has over-all responsibility for 
manpower policies and their coordination. An interagency Committee on Man- 
power Policy, set up by the Director of ODM, advises him on various problems 
relating to manpower, including the allocation of manpower to meet civil and 
military requirements. It also reviews Federal policies, plans and programs 
relating to manpower as well as proposed legislation and executive orders. 
A Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee is advisory to both the Labor 
Department and ODM and is co-chaired by representatives of these two agencies. 

The Department of Labor has responsibility for almost all of the civilian man- 
power mobilization. Its several programs are coordinated and directed by its 
Defense Manpower Administration (DMA). Under DMA plans are developed 
and programs operated by six Bureaus of the Department: Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of Labor Standards, the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights, and the 
Women's Bureau. 

Field operations are conducted through 13 regional offices of the BES, whose 
regional directors serve also as regional directors of the DMA. These regional 
offices have the advice and assistance of regional labor-management com- 
mittees on defense manpower and interagency mobilization committees of repre- 
sentatives of Federal agencies concerned with manpower. 

The Federal-State System of public employment services, with its Nation-wide 
network of some 1,800 local offices, is the DMA's operating arm in the field. 
To assist and advise in handling local manpower problems, area labor-manage- 
ment committees are being established, mainly in all labor market areas which 
have manpower problems or where such problems are imminent. Local manage- 
ment and labor representatives, because of their knowledge of local conditions 
and employment problems, serve on these committees.—The Labor Market and 
Employment Security (July, 1951). 


EDUCATION’S ROLE IN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Education's role in building international understanding . . . is posed by this 
country's relatively new position on the world scene. The caliber of leadership 
which the United States can give to the Free World during the years of tension 
ahead will be determined by the degree to which we understand the people 
of other nations, and, in turn, they understand us. . . . 

First of all, we must assist in developing in the United States an understanding 
of and a wholesome regard for persons and cultures different from our own; 
secondly, we must help create in other countries a constructive understanding of 
the American way of life; and, thirdly, we must cultivate in all of our citizens a 
sense of participating membership in the larger world community.—Earl J. 
McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 





has he 
GROWN? 


HY, Joz, HOw you've grown!” is a 

greeting frequently given to children 
and adolescents by fond grandparents. The 
growth they refer to is usually of a morpho- 
logical nature. It implies that the per- 
ception grandparents have of their grand- 
child at the moment of their exclamation 
exceeds considerably their remembered per- 
ception of the child at an earlier date. 

If the characteristics of children and adults 
in which guidance workers are interested 
were as easy to observe as morphological 
expansion, their job would be greatly 
simplified. However, the complexity of the 
task should not deter the interest. Neither 
should it obscure the essential simplicity of 
the concept of growth, change over a period 
of time. As Phillip J. Rulon [7] has pointed 
out, in order to say at a particular time 
that social, emotional, or intellectual growth 
has or has not occurred, one must have a 
previous reference point. To compare this 
growth with that of another previous period 
of the same duration, at least two previous 
reference points must be known. The mini- 
mum requirement for detection of growth is 
two observations separated by a reasonable 
time period; the minimum requirement for 
discussion of change in growth or rate of 
growth is three observations separated by 
reasonable time intervals. 

Three assumptions underlie the exclama- 
tion, “‘Why, Joe, how you've grown!"’ In 
the first place, it must be assumed that the 
thing or things observed are valid indicators 
of the characteristic about which comment 
is made. 

Secondly, it is assumed that the indicator 
of the characteristic is a reliable one. If the 
two observations do not differ any more than 
experience has shown that such observations 
differ when made at intervals sufficiently 
short that one would not judge growth to 


have occurred, one would not use such 
observations. For instance, if repeated ob- 
servation of an object with a small time 
interval between observations were known 
to yield a standard error of four units, and if 
two measurements of a similar object at 
times separated by a longer time interval 
differed by as little as four units, one would 
not be likely to assert that growth had oc- 
curred. 

Finally, one assumes that the two measures 
are comparable. When measuring growth 
in a function such as height, the conditions 
of comparability become of little concern 
because application of a yardstick to a person 
for the purpose of measuring his height is 
not likely to influence the characteristic, 
height, which it is desired to measure at a 
later time. It is much less certain that this 
is true in the area of measurement in which 
guidance workers are interested. To avoid 
this uncertainty, different sets of observa- 
tions are generally made at the two times. 
This introduces two problems, that of con- 
tent comparability and that of unit com- 
parability. Evidence concerning content 
comparability is usually reported in terms 
of a correlation coefficient which in this case 
would be the reliability coefficient. This 
problem has been discussed extensively. 
The problem of unit comparability has also 
been discussed, but less frequently. How- 
ever, increased understanding of this im- 
portant condition for growth measurement 
by the most extensive users of educational 
tests, guidance workers, is important enough 
to warrant reconsideration here. 

Test makers have enjoyed considerable 
success in producing both reliable tests and 
tests with comparable content. However, 
less success has been enjoyed in producing tests 
with units of measurement which are comparable 
on ali posstbhle points of the scale. 

Everyone is familiar with one of the 
several nice properties which a yardstick 
enjoys. Each inch on the yardstick is 
interchangeable with other inches. If it 
were possible to cut a yardstick in 36 equal 
parts without loss of length due to the 
cutting, it is agreed that in reassembling the 
36 pieces that there is no need to pay heed to 
their present labels. All that is necessary 
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is to reassemble the pieces at random and 
then relabel the pieces after assembly. It 
is certain that the piece fitted between the 
new cighth and tenth inches separates them 
by the same distance as the former inch 
labeled nine. 

Contrast the yardstick with the mental 
age scale of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Test. Suppose the year increments in mental 
age on this scale were scrambled and as- 
sembled at random. Would it seem that the 
new increment between the increment of the 
third and fifth mental age years were the same 
as the former increment labeled mental age 
four? Obviously not, unless by chance the 
old mental age four had been fitted into this 
slot. 

This difficulty has been plaguing test 
makers for a number of years. Numerous 
solutions have been tried but no one or 
combination of them has yielded the kind of 
scales which are ideal for computing growth 
as the difference between two comparable 
observations at different times. However, 
several of them approximate the ideal better 
than others. 

All psychological and educational tests 
are similar in that they provide a means of 
observing a subject's behavior in a specific 
set of situations. The manner in which 
this behavior is summarized and interpreted 
may differ from test to test however. 

In situations such as naming the capitals 
of the 48 states, or recalling the products of 
the two-at-a-time permutations of the first 
10 integers, children can be given the entire 
set of problems as a test. In this case the 
fraction of all questions which they answer 
correctly provides a valid measure of their 
knowledge, and, on subsequent testing, of 
their growth. 

In most psychological and educational test 
situations, it is either impossible or imprac- 
tical to exhaust the population of observa- 
tions of a characteristic. In this case it is 
invalid to infer that the fraction of the 
sample of observations which were answered 
“‘correctly’’ is an indication of a person's 
status on the characteristic. One approach 
which has been used in this situation is to 
select a series of questions at definite intervals 
on a scale. The Stanford-Binet Intelligence 


Test questions are the best known illustration 
of this type of approach. However, the 
most frequently employed method is that of 
choosing a sample of problems, summarizing 
performance on this sampic, and trans- 
forming this summary. 

Test makers usually use one of the follow- 
ing ways of summarizing the performance 
of subjects: (1) counting the number of 
correct responses; (2) adjusting such a 
count in terms of incorrect responses; and 
(3) weighting cach answer in cither an 
4 priori or an empirically determined manner 
and adding up the products of the weights 
and the responses, *'1'’ being recorded for a 
correct response and “‘0"’ for an incorrect 
one.! Whichever summary method is 
chosen, the test maker generally finds that 
some equivalents must then be provided for 
these summary numbers in order that they 
may be understood. The summary numbers 
themselves usually have no intrinsic meaning. 

The most frequently used method of pro- 
viding a frame of reference for interpreting 
such numbers is comparison of the number 
for one individual with those of other 
individuals. In this manner, knowledge of 


a person's standing relative to the standing 
of other members of the group is gained. 
The relative nature of such scores must be 


emphasized. In most tests, one has little 
assurance that equal increments in test 
scores are associated with equal increments 


1In recent years attention has been directed more 
frequently to the fact that summaries of this nature 
may Cause one to consider as comparable the performance 
of le whose item-by-item records are quite dis- 
similar. Louis Guttman [4)} in an article published in 
1944 made a contribution to this problem which is 
judged to be quite significant. Logically, one should 
consider problems of this nature before advancing to the 
lem of scaling the numbers summarized as above. 
this paper, however, the author proceeds on the 
assumption that such questions have been examined 
and the items judged to constitute a scale in the Guttman 
sense. 
* Assistant Professor of Education, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. 
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in the characteristic of which this sample of 
responses provides an estimate for each 
person. Despite this fact inferences are 
frequently made about this characteristic 
on the basis of operations performed on the 
test scores which require that this be true. 

Users of test scores have found that inter- 
pretation of test scores by comparison with 
a frequency distribution of such scores is 
laborious and not too informative. Test 
makers are aware of this fact and tend to 
provide equivalents for their test scores 
which have greater meaning than the test 
scores themselves. Some of the equivalents 
which have been employed are percentile 
ranks, grade scores, age scores, standard 
scores, T-scores, scaled scores, and K-scores. 
An examination follows of each of these 
types of scores and an attempt is made to 
determine the usefulness of each for the 
computation of growth as the difference 
between two observations made at different 
times. 


Percentile Ranks 


A percentile rank indicates the per cent of 
subjects in a particular group who scored 
below the score with which the rank is 
associated. Because it is not generally ar- 
gued that the characteristic inferred from 
test scores is distributed rectangularly in a 
population of subjects, percentile ranks fail 
to provide comparable units of measurement 
and consequently are poor measures of 
growth. Ic is felt that a change from the 
ninetieth to the ninety-first percentile rank 
represents a greater increment of the underly- 
ing characteristic than does a change from 
the fiftieth to the fifty-first percentile rank. 


Grade Scores and Age Scores 


Grade and age scores are frequently used 


by persons in guidance. The average test 
score of children in a particular grade or of 
a particular age is converted to that grade 
or age value. Test scores between the 
averages for several grades or ages are as- 
signed grade or age scores which are com- 
puted by interpolation. Test scores above 
the highest or below the lowest average are 
equated to grade or age values which are 
determined by extrapolation. 
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Grade and age scores do not provide 
comparable units of measurement per se. The 
assumptions must be accepted as valid that 
the kind and intensity of instruction of a 
particular subject are comparable throughout 
the entire range of grade or age scores before 
these units may be used for the measurement 
of growth. For instance, suppose that Joe 
made a grade score equivalent of 5 when 
tested at age 11 on this test and a grade score 
equivalent of 6 when tested by a comparable 
test a year later. One would say that Joc 
had grown one grade score equivalent in 
ability to do algebra during that year. 
Suppose that on a third comparable form 
of this test, Joe made a grade score equivalent 
of 9 at age 15 and on a fourth comparable 
form of this test he made a grade score 
equivalent of 10 at age 16. Again one would 
have discovered growth of one grade score 
equivalent per year. However, would one 
be likely to say that Joe had grown the 
same amount in algebra ability during his 
eleventh year of life as he had during his 
fifteenth year of life? Probably not, because 
American public school children are not sub- 
jected to intensive study of algebra during 
their fifth grade of school but have been by 
the time they reach the tenth grade of school. 
Therefore, one would expect greater change in 
Joe's algebra ability during his fifteenth year 
of life than during his eleventh. And yet the 
difference in grade score equivalents indicates 
an equal change. 

Of course, not all grade score equivalents 
have such an easily demonstrated deficiency. 
For certain subjects that are taught with 
about equal emphasis throughout several 
years in the elementary school such as reading 
or arithmetic perhaps, it might be argued 
successfully that equal increments in grade 
score equivalents are associated with equal 
increments in ability. However, when grade 
scores are used, the only statements about 
growth which would be defensible would 
be that during the period of the two measure- 
ments, Joe grew from a grade score equivalent 
of x to a grade score equivalent of 4. 
Whether or not this increment would repre- 
sent the same change in ability as that 
represented by a numerically equal increment 
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from y to zg would depend on other available 
knowledge. Therefore, for many abilities, 
grade score equivalents are probably not 
good units of measurement to use for the 
study of growth. The same thing is true of 
age scores. 


Standard Scores 


If the mean of a distribution of scores is 
subtracted from a score and the difference 
is divided by the standard deviation of the 
distribution, the quotient is called a standard 
score. Since standard scores may be positive 
or negative and since they have a standard 
deviation of one, they are frequently trans- 
formed linearly to scales with means of 50, 
100, or 500 and standard deviations of 10, 
20, or 100. Army General Classification 
Test scores are reported as standard scores 
with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation 
of 20. College Entrance Examination Board 
Test scores are reported as standard scores 
with a mean of 500 and a standard deviation 
of 100. 

All types of standard scores are everywhere 
proportional to the original raw scores. 
Consequently, they possess the same proper- 
ties for growth measurements as the raw 
scores themselves. If raw scores indicate 
equal increments of a characteristic through- 
out their range, standard scores do also. 
If raw scores represent unequal increments of 
a characteristic, standard scores do also. 


T-Scores 


Standard scores are sometimes called T- 
scores but they are not necessarily so. 

In order to understand the T-score concept, 
it is necessary to clarify a distinction re- 
ferred to above. Unless the items put in a 
test are selected carefully, test scores provide 
an indication of only the rank of a person's 
accomplishment. The distribution of test 
scores may resemble very little one’s concept 
of how the ability ranked by the test is 
distributed in some defined population. 
However, if a table of areas of the distribu- 
tion conceptualized is available, it is possible 
to define equivalents of the original test 
scores such that these equivalents will ap- 
proximate the distribution of the concept. 
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A widely used and extremely useful as- 
sumed distribution of intellectual abilities 
is the Gaussian or normal distribution. Al- 
though a direct proof of the validity of this 
assumption is impossible, many experiments 
employing this assumption have given useful 
and reasonable results so that it does not 
appear to be an unreasonable assumption in 
many instances. John C. Flanagan [J], 
Truman L. Kelley [5, pp. 277-284], William 
A. McCall [6], E. L. Thorndike [8, pp. 
270-293], and L. L. Thurstone [9] are just 
a few of the investigators who have argued 
for or used this assumption in research con- 
cerning intellectual abilities. 

If the relative frequencies with which 
various test scores appear in a particular 
population are known, it is a fairly easy 
matter to determine the means of segments of 
a normal distribution which include cach of 
these relative frequencies. These equivalents 
of the test scores are called normalized scores. 
Normalized equivalents of test scores for 
samples from this population tend to approxi- 
mate normal distributions. 

E. L. Thorndike and William McCall 
have advocated use of and actually used 
these normalized scores in the measurement 
of intellectual abilities. Dr. McCall [6] 
transforms these normalized scores into a 
scale with a mean of 50 and a standard devia- 
tion of 10. Normalized scores expressed 
on such a scale are generally called T-scores 
although Dr. McCall himself defined a T- 
score more precisely as one-tenth of the 
standard deviation of an assumed normal 
distribution of the specific trait among 
unselected 12-year-olds. 

Dr. McCall claims that the range of a 
T-scale based on 12-year-olds is very exten- 
sive. He says that ‘‘in a continuous function 
like reading such a T-scale will measure first- 
grade pupils and most university students" 
[6, p- 506]. This statement is qualified, 
however, by the statement that ‘“‘these 
extreme measurements will be more unre- 
liable than those nearer the center of the dis- 
tribution for 12-year-olds’’ [6, p. 506). 

T-scores or normalized scores provide 
measures of equal ability increments by 
definition. Therefore, they are reasonable 
units for use in the measurement of growth 
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provided one is willing to assume that the 
characteristic being measured is in reality 
normally distributed in the population under 
consideration and that such a normal dis- 
tribution is reproduced by the use of T-scores 
even though they are applied to a group 
of youngsters younger or older than 12-year- 
olds. 

The practice of defining as equal, changes 
in ability associated with equal changes 
in the abscissa of a normal frequency dis- 
tribution has become fairly widespread. 
However, this practice has been criticized 
because it does not make equal units of 
measurement except by definition. Such a 
criticism is not a valid one, per se. Descrip- 
tion is possible through ‘use of defined units 
of measurement. Measurement of such con- 
cepts as temperature and speed has proceeded 
by means of defined units. The practice of 
defining units of measurement may be de- 
fended as valid as long as the results of the 
experiments involving them prove useful and 
understandable; that is, as long as the 
results are consistent with expectations for 
them, were equal increments of normalized 
scores associated in reality with equal 
increments of the characteristic. Of course, 
there are really two elements of doubt in 
such a situation, the first being doubt con- 
cerning the validity of the scores assuming the 
validity of the expectations, and the second 
being doubt concerning the validity of the 
expectations assuming the validity of the 
scores. 


Scaled Scores and K-Scores 


It has been found that T-scores are not 
always normally distributed in unselected 
groups of children which differed from the 
group on which the scores were defined 
originally. This knowledge combined with 
their dissatisfaction with the unreliability 
of T-scores at either extreme in the dis- 
tribution has led John C. Flanagan [J] and 
Eric F. Gardner (2, 3] to develop systems of 
scores which overcome these objections to 
a large extent. 

The importance of this advance should be 
emphasized. The argument for the com- 
parability of T-scores on tests of two different 
abilities is valid for only the particular group 
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in terms of which this comparability is 
defined. It is Dr. Flanagan's contention, 
on the other hand, that scaled scores are 
derived in such a way that the comparability 
argument for scaled scores on tests of two 
different abilities is valid for groups which 
are not identical to the standardizing groups, 
but which lie within defined ranges of the 
abilities. Since it would be only by co- 
incidence that a particular school group 
would be identical with the standardizing 
group, it is apparent that the property 
claimed for scaled scores by Dr. Flanagan is 
a major concern of guidance workers. _ 

Both the Flanagan scaled scores and 
Gardner K-scores are derived from data 
which cover the range of ability on which 
the tests will most frequently be used as 
extensively as possible. Both investigators 
use the overlap of distributions of several 
groups of differing levels of ability to de- 
termine the parameters necessary for com- 
plete specification of the way in which they 
conceive the abilities to be distributed had 
proper selection of test items been made. 
However, Dr. Flanagan conceives the basic 
distribution of ability to be the normal one 
while Dr. Gardner conceives it to be dis- 
tributed as a Pearson Type-III (skewed) 
curve. Since Dr. Gardner's assumption 
yields normal distributions whenever the 
original data define such distributions, it 
seems superior to Dr. Flanagan's inflexible 
assumption of normality. 

The Cooperative Test Service's system of 
Scaled Scores represents one of the more 
advanced and better defensible systems of 
scores for the measurement of growth. 
Cooperative Tests are available for measure- 
ment of a fairly wide range of intellectual 
abilities. If one needs tests with units of 
measurement permitting valid comparison 
from year to year of an individual's per- 
formance in secondary school English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, natural sciences, 
social studies, and comtemporary affairs, 
among other subjects, one would do well to 
determine if the test of the Cooperative Test 
Division of the Educational Testing Service 
had the desired content since their scaled 
scores are quite useful measures of growth. 

K-score equivalents are available [2, 3] for 
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only a limited number of tests, i.¢., arith- 
metic comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, 
paragraph meaning, and word meaning in 
Grades 2 to 9. All of these tests are part of 
the 1941 revision of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test Battery which was constructed 
by Kelley, Ruch, and Terman. 


Summary 


In terms of comparability of units through- 
out the range of transformed scores, it is 
thought that transformations rank as follows: 
(1) K-scores, (2) scaled scores, (3) T-scores, 
(4) grade and age scores, and (5) percentile 
ranks. Standard scores would rank with 
T-scores if the raw scores were distributed 
normally; for other types of raw score 
distributions they probably rank lower. 
Since unit comparability is a prime requisite 
for growth measurement, guidance workers 
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should make use of the available trans- 
formed scores which rank highest when they 
ask the question, “‘Joe, have you grown?” 
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HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS—NOW! 


If you observe a really happy man, you will find him building a boat, writing a 

symphony, educating his son, growing double dahlias or looking for dinosaur 

eggs in the Gobi desert. He will not be searching for happiness as if it were a 

collar button that had rolled under the radiator, striving for it as a goal in itself. 

He will have become aware that he is happy in the course of living life 24 

crowded hours of each day.—W. Bertram Wolfe, How to Be Happy Tho Human 
(Farrar). 


MENTAL HEALTH FOR CHILDREN— 
THE HOME AND SCHOOL CAN HELP 


Conditions for good mental health require classrooms where there is a healthful 
emotional climate all day long—where happy relations exist between child and 
child, and between teacher and child. Along with the doing and thinking aspects 
of education, schools are becoming increasingly concerned with the feelings of 
children. 

Home and school together are of major importance in determining the degree 
of a child's adjustment to life. Mutual interest and responsibility by parents and 
teachers in providing a healthful emotional environment are essential.—Quoted 
from a folder issued by American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation entitled, Mental Health for Children. 





Standards and Certification 


Requirements for Counselors 
in Selected City School Systems 


Purpose of the Inquiry. The purpose of the 
study summarized in this article was to 
determine the nature of standards or certi- 
fication requirements which have been estab- 
lished for counselors in selected cities. 
Specifically, the inquiry sought to determine 
(1) academic preparation required, (2) ex- 
perience requirements set forth, (3) personal 
characteristics desired, and (4) other stand- 
ards or requirements established for counselor 
selection and/or certification. 

This study is one of the several related 
inquiries initiated by an interim committee 
of the Division of Professional Training and 
Certification of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association to obtain data on 
existing standards for counselors and other 
personnel workers which would provide a 
basis for setting forth recommendations of 
improved standards for appointment and 
certification of guidance workers. 

Method and Scope of the Inquiry. Believing 
that the largest school systems would be 
most likely to have established standards 
for the selection and certification of coun- 
selors, it was decided to limit the survey to a 
sampling of large American cities. Inquiry 
forms were mailed, therefore, to the super- 
intendents of schools in 121 large cities in 
43 states and the District of Columbia. 
Replies were received from 105 or 87 per cent 
of those addressed. 

Findings of the Investigation. Of the 105 
cities reporting, 42 (40 per cent) have estab- 
lished definite standards or certification 
requirements. Seven other cities notec that 
they have made a tentative or partial formu- 
lation of standards. The data summarized 
in the following paragraphs are based upon 
returns from the 42 cities only. 

1. Concerning academic preparation. In 


nearly all cities, 40 (95 per cent), a valid 
teaching certificate is required for counselors. 
Seventeen cities (41 per cent) require a grad- 
uate degree with a major in guidance. In 
18 cities (43 per cent) it is desired but not 
essential. 

Although the possession of a degree in 
guidance is not required by the majority of 
cities, more than three-fourths of the cities 
(32 or 76 per cent) with standards do require 
at least a minimum number of semester 
hours of credit in guidance and/or related 
courses for appointment to counseling posi- 
tions. In more than one-half of the 30 cities 
giving specific information the number of 
hours required or desired was between 12 and 
18. 

Of those cities having established stand- 
ards, 25 (60 per cent) require course prepara- 
tion in certain specified areas of guidance. 
Course titles most commonly listed in order 
of frequency of mention included: Tests and 
Measurements, Principles of Guidance, Edu- 
cational and Occupational Information, 
Counseling Techniques, Mental Hygiene, 
and a variety of titles of psychology courses. 
2. Concerning experience requirements. Of the 
42 cities represented, only one does not 
require successful seaching experience for 
appointment to a counseling position. The 
minimum number of years of successful 
teaching experience required ranges from one 
to ten. The only noticeable agreement was 
by 11 cities which designated three years of 
experience as their minimum. 

Whereas all but one city require successful 
teaching experience, only one city requires 
successful counseling experience for ap- 
pointment to a counseling position. Twenty- 
eight cities (67 per cent), however, consider 
successful counseling experience desirable 
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although not essential. Seven cities do not 
consider counseling experience a determining 
factor in appointment to a counseling posi- 
tion. In four cities this requirement can be 
satisfied by approved internship or by super- 
vised counseling experience. Two cities 
did not answer this question. The mini- 
mum number of years of counseling experience 
required or desired has been set at one year 
by one city, at two years by one city, at 
five years by three cities, and not set speci- 
fically by two cities. Thirty-five cities did 
not provide information on the number of 
years of counseling experience needed. 
As was found in regard to the require- 
ments of counseling experience, work ex- 
perience other than teaching was generally 
considered desirable but not essential. Only 
seven cities (17 per cent) require other work 
experience, 29 cities (69 per cent) desire but 
do not require it, and 6 cities (14 per cent) 
do not consider it a determining factor in 
appointment to a counseling position. One 
year of such experience is required by five 
cities, but of the other seven cities which 
gave a specific number of years no two cities 
are in agreement. Thirty cities did not 
respond to this requested item of informa- 
tion. The only statement made concerning 
the specific kind of required work experience 
was as follows: “Any type of business or 
industrial experience that will give the 
candidate an understanding and appreciation 
of the problem that pupils face upon leaving 
school.” 
3. Concerning personal characteristics. Re- 
spondents in this study were asked to indicate 
whether or not specific requirements have 
been established concerning the personal 
characteristics of individuals to be appointed 
to counseling positions. If such standards 
have been established, a description of them 
was also requested. Twenty-one or one-half 
of the cities having counselor certification 
plans require certain personal characteristics, 
while 13 cities do not. Eight cities did not 
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respond to this question. Among the most 
commonly listed personal characteristics re- 
quired for appointment to a counseling 
position were the following: pleasing perso- 
nality, sincere interest in children, permissive 
attitude, high interest in work, cooperative 
attitude, emotional! stability, organizational 
and administrative ability, pleasing appear- 
ance, good character, integrity, and {discre- 
tion. The following quotations are typical 
of the more general statements of personal 
characteristics included in the replies: 


The candidate for counselor should be a person 
who has demonstrated that he can win and 
retain the confidence of students and who has 
shown the capacity to work effectively in 
cooperation with the administrative officers. 

In general, we do not select persons for 
counseling positions unless they have already 
proved by their personal relationships with 
students, other members of the faculty, and with 
parents that they are well-adjusted individuals. 
We want, of course, to have counselors who are 
careful of their personal grooming, who tend 
to have a broad point of view, who are patient 
and understanding, and who have a thorough- 
going interest in students. 

The candidate must have displayed a per- 
sonality which attracts students and fellow 
teachers alike. 


4. Other standards or requirements. In 
addition to determining requirements con- 
cerning academic preparation, experience, 
and personal characteristics, the inquiry 
sought to ascertain if there were other 
standards established by cities for counselors 
Two-thirds (67 per cent) of the cities noted 


such additional items. The most commonly 
reported additional requirements and the 
number of cities reporting them were: a 
certificate of health or physical examination, 
12 cities; character references, 9 cities; a 
written examination, 8 cities; and a persona! 
interview, 6 Cities. 

The above information can hardly be 
viewed as a report that is fully representative 
of the status of counselor standards and 
certification requirements in American cities. 
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The findings derived from this survey of 105 
cities, however, would seem to justify the 
generalizations that the need for establishing 
standards of preparation for counselors has 

en recognized and concerted efforts are 
being made to spell out the kinds of quali- 
fications needed. At this stage of develop- 
ment, however, it appears that standards 
and requirements are better described as 
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tentative, flexible, and hoped for, rather 
than final, fixed, and demanded. 


Readers of this article may also be 
interested in seeing B. G. Kremen's report 
on ‘‘Counselor Certification in the United 
States’’ which appeared in the May, 1951, 
issue of this Journal.—The Editor. 


GUIDANCE AND MOBILIZATION 


With the nation geared to an indefinite period of mobilization in the days 
ahead, schools face added responsibilities to the students in their classrooms, 
as well as to the community. 

What are some of these responsibilities? 

1. Helping young peop!e gain some understanding of the war we're fighting. 

2. Providing boys with current information about military service. 

3. Encouraging youth to stay in school. 

4. Directing young workers into jobs where they are needed and for which 
they are suited.—Edgoar L. Harden in Supplement One to How to Organize Your 
Guidance Program (Science Research Associates). 


It takes more than brass to fashion the key to success.—T. N. Tiemeyer, Pulpit 
Digest. 


TOO BUSY TO READ OCCUPATIONS? 


The man who is so busy that he does not have time to read his trade papers or 

professional magazines is like the man who was so busy chopping wood that he 

didn't have time to sharpen his axe.—Your Cue fo Business, Indianapolis Business 
Library. 


JOB JOKE OF THE MONTH 


A farmer, in great need of extra hands at haying time, asked Ezra Jones if he 
would help him out. 

“What'll you pay?” asked Jones. 

“!'ll pay you what you're worth,” replied the farmer. 

Jones scratched his head a minute, then announced decisively: “Nope! Don't 
think | wanna work for that."—Classmate. (What is your favorite job joke? 
The Editors invite your contribution to this monthly feature.) 








The VOCATIONAL Library 


UIDANCE IS GROWING, and concomitant 


problems; and many different types of 


with the tremendous growth of guid- directories. The card catalogue contains 
ance is the development of vocational librar- some 14,000 references, including about 5,000 
ies. The urgent need for occupational in- cross references. 


formation was recognized during the de- 
pression days of the 1930's. The creation of 
occupational literature gained impetus dur- 
ing the World War II emergency. 

A great deal of occupational material was 
developed as a result of the Occupational Re- 
search Program, conducted by the Division 
of Standards and Research of the United 
States Employment Service when they studied 
existing jobs and analyzed the duties and 
personal characteristics of successful workers 
to determine requirements in skills, abilities, 
physical demands, and personal qualifica- 
tions. Consequently, valuable job briefs, 
descriptions of the professions, occupational 
monographs, job families and physical de- 
mands series, and outlook and trend publica- 
tions are to be found not only on the coun- 
selor’s desk, in private and public agencies, 
welfare organizations, and employment 
bureaus, but also in libraries developed for 
such material. 

The Vocational Library of The City Col- 
lege Vocational Advisement Unit is an ex- 
ample of the special library that is being 
established in the guidance departments of 
colleges. The Library facilitates advisement 
procedures by serving counselee, counselor, 
and other staff members in a reference capac- 
ity. Its resources comprise descriptions of 
jobs at all levels; civil service announce- 
ments; vocational school and college cata- 
logues; information relating to scholar- 
ships, assistantships, fellowships and loans; 
books on vocational and life adjustment 


*City College Vocational Advisement Unit, New 
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More than 2,000 occupational analyses 
of different format are housed within 
vertical filing cabinets and arranged ac- 
cording to » classified decimal system 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT).' Sample contents of one classi- 
fication may include a handbook of state 
certification requirements, a pamphlet from 
the Institute for Research career series, a 
Science Research Associates occupational 
brief, a Bellman professional and voca- 
tional monograph, a Vocational Guidance 
Manual, a Western Personnel publication, 
a National Roster job brief, and, possibly, 
a tear-sheet description from some maga- 
zine. 

Supplementing the pamphlets is a sepa- 
rate file of circulars from the Municipal, 
State, and Federal Civil Service Commis- 
sions. Together with the announcements 
from the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, the total exceeds 1,100 
descriptions. The circulars are retained 
ow for their value as descriptions of 

uties and qualifications for existing posi- 
tions. 

College and vocational school catalogues 
are separated into two groups: those con- 
taining general information and those con- 
taining we of specific types of 
training. A folder of general contents 
may include the wnat catalogue, the 
gtaduate-school bulletin, a summer-school 
and extension-division announcement, an 
illustrated brochure, and a booklet of in- 
formation for the serviceman. These 
folders are arranged alphabetically b 
state. College catalogues and vocational- 
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school bulletins describing specific courses 
are filed to correspond with the classi- 
fication and coding of the occupational 
pamphlets. The collection of catalogs 
now numbers about 1,000. Information 
about fellowships, research and teachin 
assistantships, and various awards offere 
by industrial concerns, federal and state 
governments, and universities is available. 

Sample periodicals are: The American 
Psychologist, Civil Service Leader, News Bul- 
letin of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, Labor Market and Employment Secu- 
rity, and Occupational Trends. 

The following titles suggest the scope 
and variety of reference Bache available 
to the counselor: Accredited Higher Insti- 
tutions, Directory of Colleges and Universities 
Offering Graduate Degrees, American Medical 
Directory, Directory of Psychiatric Clinics in 
the United States, Directories of Agencies and 
Organizations Concerned with Rehabilitation 
and Services to the Handicapped, County and 
City School Officers, Who's Who in Education, 
American Men of Science, American Founda- 
tions for Social Welfare, Vocational Training 
Opportunities in New York State, Universities 
of the World Outside U.S.A., Blueprint Your 
Career, and Psychology of Personal Adjust- 
ment. 


Up-to-dateness is essential in a library of 


occupational information. Publications an- 
nounced currently in the Guidance Index and 
the Occupational Index are obtained routinely. 
Following up news announcements of cur- 
ricular innovations in colleges for the most 
recent data is a rewarding task. Occasion- 
ally, the title of a new directory is con- 
tributed by a professor in the College, or a 
suggestion for the purchase of occupational 
monographs comes from some member of the 
Unit. A cooperative spirit is generally en- 
countered in the search for vocational ma- 
terial, an example of it being the receipt of 
several volumes from the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the American Iron and 
Steel Industries describing the positions 
within the industry. 


Integral Role in 
Advisement Procedures 


The Vocational Library functions as an 
integral part of the guidance procedures in 
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the Veterans Programs and in the Division 
of Testing and Guidance of the Department 
of Student Life. Reading in the Library is a 
kind of vocational prospecting. Although 
at the time of advisement such prospecting 
may be time-consuming, in the long run it 
should be time-saving since it helps to 
eliminate uncertainty and aids counselee and 
counselor to reach a decision regarding the 
suitability of an educational institution or a 
vocational objective. 


If a veteran, for example, is interested in 
learning what schools offer training for 
hotel work, the librarian mentions such 
programs as the correspondence courses of 
the Lewis Hotel Training School in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the two-year hotel tech- 
nology courses offered by the Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences of the State 
University of New York, and the train- 
ing in hotel administration at Cornell 
University. Perhaps a course in baking 
or cooking at the Food Trades Vocational 
High School, one of New York City's 
specialized, secondary schools participat- 
ing in the Veterans and Reconversion 
Training Program, is what he wants. 
aes with a knowledge of his possi- 
bilities, as shown by test results and by 
the counselor's appraisal, based on his 
ast experience, disabilities, and other 
Pack ound factors, he may read about 
scholastic requirements and choose a 
school; or he may gather data for discus- 
sion with his counselor who will help 
him select a course that will lead to the 
realization of his highest potential. 

A student in the School of Technology 
found upon his post-war return that the 
rigid requirements of higher mathematics 
were quite distasteful to him. As a re- 
sult of a vocational appraisal, based upon 
his performance on a series of entrance 
examinations,? he felt that he had the 
ability to succeed in the social sciences. 
However, as he was unable to decide upon 
a vocation, his counselor suggested that 
he read in the Vocational Library, and for 
many days he scanned a wide variety of 
professional fields. Finally, deciding upon 
the objective of junior executive in the 


* Long, Louis, and Perry, James D., “‘Entrance Ex- 
aminations at The City College of New York,"’ Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, Vil, (1947) 765- 
772. 








The Vocational Library 


field of industrial management, he trans- 
ferred to the School of Business and Civic 
Administration. 

For the counselee’s orientation, the 
counselor may select from among more 
than 50 collections of occupational and 
vocational analyses two loose-leaf binders 
of the Science Research Associates (SRA) 
Occupational Briefs. These provide brows- 
ing material, but the college student may 
also require the Descriptions of the Profes- 
sions* series along with the Handbook of 
Descriptions of Specialized Fields by the 
National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel. They are useful in sur- 
veying areas of the sciences as they in- 
clude information about type of work done 
in each field, educational qualifications, 
licensure, related professional areas, and 
sources of employment. The Women's 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor describes many a in its 
two series: Occupational Outlook for Women 
in Science and Occupational Outlook for Women 
in Medical Services. Another oy sc 
reference is the Occupational Outlook I a ver 
(Bulletin No. 940)§ from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration. An equally in- 
dispensable volume of concise summarics 
is 500 Post War Jobs for Men® (Lura Robin- 
son). 

A student may drop into the Library 
from the College of Liberal Arts and 
Science. Using the comprehensive Guide 
to Elective Courses According to Educational 
and Vocational Interests and Objectives’ (John 
Gray Peatman) in order to request one 
of the monographs listed as a source of in- 
formation, he may mention his interest 
in foreign service. The librarian is cer- 
tain to point out other bulletins and to 
show a career opportunity as foreign affairs 
officer to be found among the circulars of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. The 
student's general interest in social science 
research might lead him to also investi- 
gate requirements within that area. 

A young woman, majoring in psy- 
chology, was referred by a counselor in the 
School of Education. She had learned 


* Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944-1947. 

* Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office. 

* Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 

*New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
1945. 
™ New York: The City College. 
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that many positions held by psychologists 
require the doctorate, and as she cannot 
plan to study beyond the fifth year she 
wanted to know what opportunities she 
could expect Ys receiving her Master's 
degree. e librarian showed her an 
issue of The American Psychologist which 
includes ‘‘Occupations in Psychology,’’* a 
conveniently indexed collection of 28 
titles. The student's attention was also 
called to the requirements of the University 
of the State of New York for the certifica- 
tion of school psychologists, the New 
York City Desel of Education detailed 
announcements of requirements for the 
— of school psychologist, and the 
ederal Civil Service Commission circu- 
lars describing positions for counselors. 
After skimming through this material 
she seemed to favor the idea of working 
with the mentally retarded. Her studies 
in the School of Education gee ex- 
cellent training for this work and she 
realized, too, that she might encounter 
less competition in that field than in coun- 
seling. e wisdom of her choice was 
emphasized by the convincing data found 
in the 1949 survey of Practices and Problems 
in Recruiting Teachers of the Handicapped in 
Large Cities (Jacob S. Orleans).* 


Further Services to College Students 


It is a common occurrence to see several 
lower classmen in the Library immersed in 
reading on related fields of occupational 
interest. Referred by a card of introduction 
from the Division of Testing and Guidance 
of the Department of Student Life, they 
come for orientation purposes. 

Delving into job analyses is not the only 
purpose of the college reader. The senior 
begins well in advance of graduation to learn 
about the opportunities available for teach- 
ing or research assistantships in other col- 
leges. He may request the data on specific 
awards found in Norman Feingold's Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships and Loans.‘ The librarian 
is instrumental in acquainting him with the 


* Carroll L. Sharcle, I (December, 1946) 559-580. 

* New York: The City College. 

” Richardson, LaVange Hunt, ‘‘Guidance for College 
Students," Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXXYV (1949) 363-374. 

t A complete list of references may be obtained upon 


request. 
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State and Federal Civil Service Commissions, Others want to read about study techniques, 
careers for junior professionals, junior man- to formulate résumé data for the job-getting 
agement assistants, and junior scientists. portfolio, to compare letter models, and to 
Some are eager to learn what institutions gain hints about what to do in job-seeking 
grant graduate degrees in specialized fields. interviews. 


Let us recognize that the most important psychological facts in a child's life are 
his relationships with others and his relationship to himself. These relationships 
are constantly in the process of development and are constantly involved in the 
learning that goes with the business of living. Learning which pertains to any- 
thing so crucial should properly be part of the child's planned education and 
indeed should, in my judgment, be regarded as the most important part of the 
educational program.—From “Self-Understanding in Childhood and Adolescence” 
by Arthur T. Jersild, The American Psychologist, April, 1951. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND TEAMWORK 


The Occupational Planning Committee of the Cleveland Welfare Federation is 
continuing to set a superior example to other communities by its full program of 
community activities and research. Among other projects it is conducting a 
survey of women workers, studying employment opportunities for the handi- 
capped, sponsoring a series of job monographs called “Cleveland Careers” 
(of which “Jobs in the Cleveland Transit System” is the first volume), encouraging 
and assisting with a special non-credit course at Cleveland College on job oppor- 
tunities information for counselors which met weekly and was staffed by personnel 
men from leading industries, and issues a regular bulletin of information and 
statistics. R. Clyde White is Chairman and Mrs. Everett H. Randall, Secretary of 
the Committee. 


MAN AND THE HUMANITIES 


“Man cannot live by bread alone; the animal can and does. And when man 
with all his truly brilliant faculties attempts to live by bread alone, he becomes 
more brutish than any of his animal cousins. Fortunately there dwells in man a 
divine discontent that drives him on in the search for a more meaningful life 
transcending mere existence. Man the animal is thus transformed into man the 
human being; he becomes humanized."—Eric V. Sandin in “Apologia for the 
Humanities” carried in College and University, April, 1951. 





SOME TIME IN A STORE 


by ALICE RUOTOLO* 


ECENTLY THE guidance department of the 

secondary schools of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, worked out cooperatively with a large 
department store a program of job visitation 
which proved to be so successful that it will 
be used as a pattern for future guidance proj- 
ects. A description may be of value to guid- 
ance counselors who are less than satisfied 
with the routine tour of places of employ- 
ment by students. 

Kresge—Newark was chosen for the ex- 
periment chiefly because of its personnel 
manager's interest in and understanding of the 
techniques and goals of guidance. General 
plans were made by him and the director of 
guidance of the city schools—the placement 
counselor carried out the detailed planning. 
From the city’s seven high schools, 28 boys 
and girls who had signified a genuine interest 
in retail merchandising were invited to be the 
all-day guests of the store staff, and to obtain 
practical on-the-job vocational information. 

A pre-visitation orientation meeting was 
held at the board of education during which 
the pupils became acquainted with one an- 
other and met the director of guidance. They 
made plans for and discussed the purposes of 
the program. They expressed their interest in 
the specific areas of occupations within a re- 
tail merchandising institution which they 
wished to explore intimately and were as- 
signed to particular departments of the store. 
They decided to do some individual research 
at school to be prepared for the visitation. 

Similarly, members of the store staff were 


* Placement Counselor, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


oriented to the program and well briefed as to 
their responsibility to the students. It was 
made clear that this was not a recruitment 
program, but an educational experiment 
which might have some lasting effect upon 
the careers of the young visitors. Specially 
trained guidance sponsors were selected to act 
as hosts and instructors in their particular 
departments. 

On the visitation day, store officials wel- 
comed the students promptly at opening 
time, and then showed colored slides of the 
store, while a skillful narrator explained its 
general organization and its great variety of 
occupations. They stressed the services it 
provides for the community. With this back- 
ground knowledge, each student was then in- 
troduced to his sponsor who guided him to 
the department which he had chosen to visit. 

All morning the students observed opera- 
tions and attended to the regular departmen- 
tal duties whenever feasible. Thus the ex- 
perience often went beyond role playing, as 
the students became real workers on a real 
job. The sponsors explained exactly what 
was being done and why it was done, con- 
stantly emphasizing the relationships of the 
work to the whole organization of the store, 
and the many opportunities for advancement 
offered to the workers. 

The particular departments to which stu- 
dents were assigned were: advertising, 2; 
commercial art, 2; controller's office, 4; dis- 
play, 2; employment office, 2; merchandis- 
ing, 10; receiving and marking, 2; restau- 
rant, 2; and sewing and alteration, 2. ( 
boys and 19 girls assigned.) 

At noon, the students were guests at lunch- 
eon in the co-workers’ cafeteria, after which 
they toured the store in small groups with 
guides. In cach department, as they watched 
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the work carried on, their questions were 
answered directly by the employees. 

The day's program was concluded by an 
hour's round-table discussion and evaluation, 
conducted by the students and attended by 
store officials. 

The following conclusions were arrived at: 


e The success of the visitation was due to 
(a) thorough orientation of all participants 
to the over-all plan; (b) students’ identifica- 
tion of their individual vocational interests; 
(c) employees’ recognition of the educational 
and vocational purposes of the program and 
the ry each one played in making it pur- 
poseful. 


e Students agreed that the visitation was a 
unique vocational and educational experience 
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which should be expanded to include more 
students and more areas of occupations. 

e Students wanted to do more of the initial 
planning, and choosing of institutions to be 
visited. They also wanted to spend more 
time on the job. 

e Store officials were gratified with the in- 
terest of the students in retail merchandising, 
and their mature approach to its requirements 
and opportunities. 


Reports of the day's experiences were car- 
ried back to each of the high schools so that 
hundreds of students profited. It is planned 
to incorporate similar job visitations into the 
total guidance program, in much the same 
manner as career day conferences and college 
days have been accepted as the means of giv- 
ing students broad occupational information. 


“Guidance services in all schools should be extended to meet the needs of 
these youth. Some specific proposals should be included such as (a) information 
about the opportunities offered in all branches of the Armed Forces, (b) the 


problems faced and the adjustments that must be made by the individual who 

will enter the Armed Forces, (c) the purposes and function of the various branches 

of the Armed Forces, (d) information concerning personnel needs and oppor- 

tunities in defense production, and (e) the nature of the present conflict."— 

From the complete report carried in the May, 1951, issue of The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Neither Movies nor Comics nor Radio—but Adults! 


“If observant young people see that the realities of political and community life 

differ sharply from the ideals which are presented to them by their teachers, 

they are bound to conclude that their teachers are either ignorant or untruthful." — 

Educational Policies Commission Report Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 

Quoted in the Youth Service News of the New York State Youth Com- 
mission. 


Schools. 





PARTNERSHIP IN VOCATIONS 


ARTNERSHIP Is A relationship frequently 

found in every-day life. In games and 
sports people engage as partners; the home 
is a partnership of husband and wife; various 
social situations involve partnership: donor- 
recipient, host-guest, persecutor-persecutec, 
etc. Vocational activities provide numerous 
examples. All occupations in which leader- 
ship is exercised involve partnership between 
leader and follower. Occupations in which 
one individual influences another also con- 
tain this element; for example, teacher- 
pupil, physician-patient, salesman-buyer. 

The occupational activity in all these 
cases involves a relationship between an 
active partner (P,) and another person who 
serves as a reacting agent (Py). Examples 
are found in educational services, health 
services, defense services, selling; likewise 
in occupations involving customer-buyer 
relations such as tailor and shoemaker where 
the craftsman who offers his product for 
sale exerts an influence on his customer by 
giving him satisfaction. 

The first basic characteristic of vocational 
partnership is that the active partner may be 
associated with a number of reacting partners. 
For example, the salesman’s partners (buyers ) 
may be of great number and variety. They 
may be grouped according to age, sex, 
knowledge of merchandise, critical or un- 
critical, slow or quick in making up their 
minds, those who know and those who do 
not know what they want, trustful or 


suspicious. 
 —— om 
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* Assistant Professor, University of Bern, Switzerland, 
and Secretary-General of the International Association of 
Psychotechnics. 


A certain complication arises when the co- 
partner is a member of a group. Thus the 
teacher, who usually deals with an entire 
class and gears assignments to the group 
mind, must also dea] with a single member 
of this group—pupil X—and must adjust 
his appeal to the idiosyncracies of this pupil. 


Pri 


i : 
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Likewise in industry the manager is in part- 
nership with his entire force of employees 
At one time he appeals to them as a group, 
but at another time he may be dealing with a 
particular employee to whose personality he 
must make specific adjustment. 

A second characteristic of vocational part- 
nership is the variety that exists among active 
partners. Not all salesmen have the same 
mental characteristics. Some are compe- 
tent, some incompetent. Some know human 
nature, others do not. Moreover, each 
active partner faces a variety of co-partners 
(buyers). When we consider the variability 
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that may exist among both active and reacting 
partners we get a complicated picture of 
human relationships. In an employer-em- 
ployee situation sixteen combinations may 
exist among the cases listed below: 


Lenient employer (A) Spiteful employee (M) 
Haughty employer (B) Willing employee (N 
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Indifferent employer (C) Indifferent employee (O) 
Strict but tolerant employer (D) Dissatisfied em- 
ployee (P) 


Thirdly we must recognize that in many 
occupations it is not only the active partner 
who exerts influence. The other member of 
the partnership may exert an influence on the 
normally active partner. Two occupations 
illustrate this: teaching and medicine. The 
pupil is not merely a passive recipient of the 
attentions of the teacher; he also exerts an 
influence on her. He may be tractable and 
cooperative or intractable and uncooperative, 
thus affecting the teacher as well as being 
affected by her. Likewise a patient may 
maintain an attitude of trust and obedience 
to his physician's orders, or he may be re- 
calcitrant and refuse to follow the treatment 


y, ———> Pr 


Pp, ~<———— Pr 


prescribed, thus retarding his own recovery 
and evoking feelings of frustration on the 
part of the physician. 

A unique type of vocational partnership 
may be illustrated by the broker who medi- 
ates between two partners—seller and buyer. 
His aim is to establish a profitable and satis- 


fying partnership between the two. In ac- 
complishing this he must work on two fronts 
and vary his appeals according to the per- 
sonality of each party concerned. 


P—P, = P—P, 
P—P, > P—P, 
P—P,<P—P, 


There are many motivations that may 
operate in vocational partnerships. Promi- 
nent among them are desire and reluctance. 
A dominating employer may call forth 
obedience in a timid employee, but resistance 
in a bold employee. A severe employer may 
confuse and inhibit a timid employee, while 
a good-natured employer can elicit co- 
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operation with a pleasant word and a smile. 
Well-balanced and also apathetic employees 
are probably not so susceptible to variations 
in approach. 

In the seller-buyer situation, one buyer is 
influenced only by logical arguments, another 
only by emotional appeals. The salesmen 
who would try to convince by logic a buyer 
who responds only to sentiment would be a 
failure, and vice versa. In both cases un- 
pleasant feelings would be created which 
would block the transaction. 

In the majority of these vocational part- 
nerships the interests of the two partners are 
in opposition. The seller desires to sell as 
much of his goods as possible, and at a 
profit; the buyer wishes to buy as cheaply 
as possible. An employee typically wants to 
exert himself as little as possible and to earn 
the maximum; while the employer. wants to 
get the maximum production from each 
worker. The prosecuting attorney magni- 
fies the seriousness of the offense allegedly 
committed by the defendant while the de- 
fending attorney minimizes it. The inter- 
ests of an ambassador may differ widely from 
the interests of the country to which he is 
accredited; his skill as a diplomat depends 
on how well he can present his unwelcome 
case. 


There are, however, rare situations in 
which the interests of both occupational 
partners are identical. The physician and 
patient are both anxious for a cure. 

Vocational success often depends on how 
close and harmonious the partnership is be- 
tween the two parties. It is well known 
that success in an occupation depends not so 
much on technical skill as on the ability to 
get along with people.! 

Harmonious relations between partners 
may be achieved in several ways: 

e One partner adjusts his techniques to the 
wishes of the other. This occurs in the 


® Sess 
sozialen Faktors in der Berufsanalyse."’ 
und Berufsbildung, 1932, Heft 5 

‘New Aspects in Job Analysis,"’ Occupations (June, 
1934). 

‘Le facteur social dans l’analyse des professions,’ 
Bulletin Trimestriel de l' Office Intercommunal pour I Orienta- 
tion professionnelle, 1934. 


Baumgarten, F., ‘Die Berucksichtigung des 
Berufsberatung 
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seller-buyer partnership when the seller 
gears his advertising to the intellect and 
emotions of the buyer. It operates in an 
employer-employee partnership when the 
latter endeavors to humor the peculiarities 
of the former. It is true that the employee 
must make a sacrifice, but it is in the long run 
advantageous to himself. 

e Harmony may be achieved by mutual give 
and take. Two business partners, two col- 
leagues in the same profession, must be con- 
siderate of each other, even to the point of 
suppressing one’s individuality. One mem- 
ber of an organization will have to be lenient, 
the other will have to agree to a compromise. 
The supplier will have to be honest, the con- 
sumer, not too demanding; the craftsman, 
conscientious, the customer, fair. The ethi- 
cal standards set up within the professions 
(medicine and law) are nothing but rules 
which represent efforts at mutual considera- 
tion, such as prohibiting advertising, limit- 
ing of fees, etc. 

Such vocational partnerships, founded on 
mutual consideration, are increasing in num- 
ber with the cultural development of man- 
kind. In teaching, for example, the atti- 


tude that the child must give absolute 
obedience to hard-and-fast rules has given 
way to the view that teacher and pupil are 
partners in the educational process. The 
mark of a good teacher today is her ability 
to adjust her teaching to the individualities 


of her pupil-partners. In industry there was 
a time when the worker was expected to 
follow blindly the whims of his employer. 
Today, however, the scope of the employer's 
authority is considerably limited. He is 
obligated to keep in mind the physical and 
emotional welfare of his employees, to re- 
duce working hours, improve working con- 
ditions, provide safeguards against disease 
and accident. In other words, the absolu- 
tism of yesterday has given way to the idea 
of partnership. 

In this partner relationship one is dealing 
with character traits—the ability to give in, 
to practice altruism, traits such as stubborn- 
ness, quarrelsomeness, etc. It is the har- 
monious interplay of characters that counts. 
Many difficulties arising in the relations be- 
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tween occupational partners could be dis- 
posed of if it were better understood that 
human relations are functions of character 
traits. 

This fact is of great significance for occu- 
pational research, which should focus on the 
ability to be a partner, to establish and main- 
tain harmonious contact with one’s fellows. 
Unfortunately no pattern for making such 
an investigation has been established. The 
so-called Test for Gratitude, devised pri- 
marily for use with children and adolescents 
may suggest an approach.” 

A consideration of vocational partnership 
is of great theoretical and practical conse- 
quence for an understanding of the occupa- 
tions. Investigation might provide answers 
for questions such as these: 

In what occupations does partnership play 
a dominant, moderate, or insignificant role? 

In what occupations does it call for only 
partial, and in what occupations does it de- 
mand complete cooperation between partners? 

What are the particular partner-relations 
existing in a given occupation? 

The answers to such questions would have 
theoretical value because they would fill in 
the gaps in current knowledge of the social 
relations existing in occupations. From 
the practical point of view research into 
vocational partnership would have the fol- 
lowing results: 

e It would permit accounting for the mutual 
relationships between partners in specific 
vocations. 

e It would focus attention on the individual 
differences among partners. (In everyday 
terms, With whom am I dealing?) 

e It would bring out the attitudinal dif- 
ferences that exist among partners. (In 
other words, How should | act?) 


Editor's Note: For the translation of this 
article from the original German, we are in- 
debted to Harry D. Kitson, Professor of 
Education, Emeritus, and William Perl, grad- 
uate student in Vocational guidance, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


* See: Baumgarten, F., Die Damkbarkeit bei Kindern 
und Jugendlichen, Bern, Francke, 1936. 





First-Time Hiring of Negro Workers 





M*: riRMs IN middle Atlantic and 
northern states are beginning to hire 
Negro workers for the first time either on a 
segregated basis or on an integrated basis. 
When hired on a segregated basis a worker 
is hired in a plant or firm and is geographi- 
cally confined to a certain working area or an 
annex. When employed on an integrated 
basis he is placed in positions among, along 
with, or beside white workers. 

For organizations faced with this problem 
it is necessary to formulate a well-defined 
personnel policy for the hiring of Negro 
workers. Such policy calls for-careful study 
and application. Many sociologists hope 
for the day when there will be no need to 
consider this a ‘‘problem"’ but rather that 
job selection and placement be on an indi- 
vidual merit basis according to interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities rather than by 
race, color, or creed. 

The big question which comes to the fore- 
ground concerning the first time hiring of 
Negroes in firms is “Where does management 
stand?’’ Management, rather than outside 
pressure groups, is in the best position to 
initiate such a program. Should outside 
pressure groups initiate the plan there is a 
tendency for those in the plant or firm to 
develop and foster stern resistance against 
the introduction. of Negro workers. Not to 
be considered in the pressure group category 
are organizations such as the Urban League, 
which tends to operate quietly through 
persuasion rather than through pressure and 
propaganda. 

John A. Davis in his report on The Integra- 
tion of Negroes in War Industries,’ suggests 

‘Davis, John A. How Management Can Integrate 
Negroes in War Industries. Albany: New York State 


War Council, Committee on Discrimination in Employ- 
ment, 1942. 43 pp 


that management take a firm stand in the 
matter of introducing Negroes into plants or 
firms for the first time. Once a stand has 
been taken, management should not deviate 
from it. Any deviation or concession will 
tend to encourage or accelerate the resistance 
of the white employees. The policy should 
be written in clear, logical, concise language 
so that there will be no doubt as to its 
meaning. Effective administration of the 
policy calls for orientation of all concerned 
through meetings and discussion. Institu- 
tion of a carefully planned orientation is the 
most important phase of the whole program. 
If properly handled, it will do much in break- 
ing down some of the prejudices and re- 
sistances that may be in evidence among the 
workers. An effective orientation program 
should contain sufficient information of a 
sociological and psychological nature so as 
to discount some of the ill-founded beliefs 
held by whites concerning the Negro. 

A good opening statement may be the 
reading of President Harry S. Truman's 
words: 


‘*. . . Discrimination in the matter of employ- 
ment against properly qualified persons because 
of their race, creed, or color is not only un- 
American in nature, but will eventually lead 
to industrial strife and unrest. It has a tendency 
to create substandard conditions of living for 
a large part of our population. The principal 
policy of fair employment practice should be 
established permanently as a part of our national 
law es 


The American Management Association in 
its report om The Introduction of Negroes into 
the Plant? lists seven areas which should be 


* Feldman, Harry. ‘‘The Technique of Introducing 
Negroes into the Plant,’ Personnel, XIX, (September 
1942), 461-466. 
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by CHARLES E. BROWN* 





carefully discussed during the orientation 
period. They are intelligence, production, 
attendance, financial responsibility, health, 
segregation, and accidents. 

Once it has been decided that Negroes will 
be used, it is the duty of the personnel officer 
along with other company executives to 
survey the plant in terms of plant needs. 
This survey will assist in the making of the 
initial placement where a position or vacancy 
actually exists. Extreme care must be exer- 
cised in this matter so that employees and 
unions will have no basis for complaint as 
far as the displacement of a worker is con- 
cerned. This survey should not be a casual 
hit and miss affair, but one that has been 
well planned and executed in every detail. 

After the plant has been surveyed as to 
needs, the next step is to decide upon the 
spot for the initial Negro placement. This 
is not an easy task. A New England person- 
nel officer of postage machine manufacturing 
concern handled the problem of initial place- 
ment by hiring a Negro secretary for his own 
office, thus setting the example. An ad- 
vantage of this move was that the other 
workers in his office would have to register 
any complaints to him rather than to a 
supervisor or foreman. Another method is 
to feel out a foreman or supervisor who is in 
sympathy with the project and place the 
worker under his care. In some cases unions 
are committed to nondiscriminatory practices; 
this will help to ease the task of the first 
Negro placement. 

It must be remembered that if the first 
spot of placement is an ill-chosen one, the 
whole project may be a failure. 


* Placement Counselor, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





Many companies are beginning to assay 
qualified Negro workers and use them in 
positions according to their talents. These 
are some of the jobs that Negroes have held 
successfully in recent years: United Nations 
Representative in Palestine (Ralph 
Bunche), professional baseball, professional 
football, civil engineers, chemical engineers, 
meteorologists, sales representatives, govern- 
mental executive and administrative posi- 
tions, telephone operators, linemen, police- 
men (southern cities), newspaper reporters 
(white dailies), college professors (white 
colleges), doctors (white hospitals), judge- 
ships, schoolboard membership, personnel 
officers, street-car operators and conductors, 
librarians, and radio announcers. 











Who is going to be the first worker chosen 
for the integration program? This is not an 
easy task. All, no doubt, remember the 
story of Jackie Robinson. In his case atten- 
tion was paid to such items as health habits, 
sobriety, education, Army record, training 
habits, sex habits, ability to get along with 
whites, ability to take insults without 
fighting back and church attendance. 

The first worker, if a young woman, 
should be neat, attractive, quiet in demeanor, 
punctual, dependable and highly trained in 
the position sought. In order to find a 
person to fit this specification such organiza- 
tions as schools, churches, YWCA’s, clerical 
and professional section of the State Employ- 
ment Service and the local Urban League 
may be consulted. 

Once the initial placement has been made, 
the machinery is set up for others to follow. 
Several firms have handled this situation by 
hiring a Negro personnel officer. The duties 
of the Negro personnel officer were to inter- 
view Negroes applying for work, giving 
them suggestions as to how to get along with 





Go to it— 


but with a program 
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the plant employees, and stressing the im- 
portance of being a model worker. Of 
course the final placement of the worker lay 
in the hands of the employment officer. 

Health examinations should not be re- 
stricted to Negroes alone but rather given 
on a plant-wide basis. This is a measure 
taken as a precaution to protect all of the 
workers and not just a mere segment of 
them. Health examinations also serve as a 
means of determining the stability of workers. 

After the initial placement has been made 
and workers have become accustomed to 
secing the newly hired Negro, gradual 
placements in other parts of the plant or 
firm may follow. Additional workers should 
be chosen with the same care shown in the 
original selection. It may be necessary to 
call another meeting of the supervisory force 
before making placements. Particular at- 
tention should be paid as to the particular 
spot in which the workers are placed so as 
not to create trouble. 

If the company is set up so as to permit 
line promotion, Negroes should be so placed 
as to have a chance for promotion. Training 


and promotional opportunities for Negro 
workers should be the same as that for whites. 
Classes should be organized on a nonsegre- 
gated basis and all workers invited to par- 
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Class ratings should be based on norms for 
the class as a whole. Never should a 
student be rated the “‘best Negro student 
in the class’’ or the ‘‘worst Negro student 
in the class." 

In cases of promotion, the promoting 
authority should be sure that the Negro 
worker has fully met all of the qualifications 
called for in the particular job. Under no 
circumstances should the promotion be con- 
strued or appear to be a token gesture or 
paternalistic move. 

The Negro worker can be integrated if 
management has a firm policy and uses good 
rules as a guide. After the policy has been 
composed and promulgated, it will be 
necessary to be strictly objective in the choice 
of workers. During the orientation period 
other plant workers should be made aware 
of the Negro’s capabilities and receptiveness 
to training. It must be remembered that the 
Negro can produce as other workers, at- 
tendance is a personal problem and not a 
racial one, and myths concerning intelligence 
and health must be discounted. Up-grading 
must be based on ability; anything short of 
that will create confusion. If these few 
precepts and rules are observed, in a large 
number of cases the project will be a complete 


ticipate in discussions and assignments. success. 


PROGRESS 


If you are old enough to remember 1901, ask yourself whether you would then 

have predicted tractors, radio, television, airplanes, or penicillin. And if you 

think that the next 50 years do not look too good, you might ask why, with so 

much broader foundation of knowledge, much more astonishing progress cannot 
be made.— Wheeler McMillen, Farm Journal. 


EDUCATION IN A CRITICAL PERIOD 


The strength of the free world must increase .. . the nation must give high priority 

to its educational system. The needs of the country today cannot be met by 

schools . . . of yesterday.— Warren R. Austin, U. S. Delegate to UN, Education 
Digest. 





WHAT I WANT TOBE 


By Marvin Douglass Mack 


First award winner in the National Urban 
League's 1951 Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign Essay contest was an 18-year-old 
Maryland boy—a senior at a Washington, 
D. C., bigh school. His essay on ‘'What 
I Want to Be’ is printed bere. Other 
essays of special interest submitted in the 
contest will appear in subsequent issues. 
The Urban League holds an annual essay 
contest for Negro students, rewarding the 
three essays with $150.00, $100.00, and 
$75.00 in order of merit. The sum awarded 
is applied to expenses of the winner's 
further education. 


career after much consideration. Ever 
since Junior High School I have had a pro- 
found interest in chemistry. I have had a 
feeling of wanting to pry into some of the 
mysteries of chemistry. 

I made my decision early and I have there- 
fore tried to make my school career purpose- 
ful. I have taken all of the courses offered 
in science, and other cultural courses that 
will help me in my life’s work. Reading 
scientific literature and participating in 
scientific extra-curricular activities have also 
been included in my program. I have spent 
considerable time in developing those per- 
sonal qualifications necessary in my chosen 
interest. I have worked very hard on my 
mental and physical health, keen judgment, 
ability to get along with others, honesty, 
perfection, patience, and thoroughness. I 
know that these qualities will be essential 
for my chosen career. 

My interest in research chemistry is my 
ultimate goal, but I would also like to be 
able to train students in chemistry. 

The future of our country to a great ex- 
tent depends on the number of well-trained 
chemists, and teachers of chemistry. Con- 
trary to the customary belief that the re- 
search chemist is more outstanding than the 
chemistry teacher, I feel that the position 
of teacher gives one an opportunity to com- 


— CHOSEN research chemistry as my 


bine both his love for chemistry and his de- 
sire to contribute to science and society. An 
outstanding example of the research chemist 
and the teacher is found in the life of George 
Washington Carver. 

I have many reasons for wanting to make 
research chemistry my career. It is a field 
which provides the opportunity to use 
skilled hands and a trained mind. Research 
chemistry is such a far-reaching, fascinating 
field. In some way it influences every in- 
dividual. Our livelihood, way of life, food, 
clothing, and shelter, all are affected by the 
progress made in this field. The chances of 
life for persons who would have been given 
up hopelessly have increased through the 
development of wonder drugs and discoveries 
of life's mysteries. Research chemistry is 
serving as an indispensable ally in the battle 
of Man vs. Disease. 

The Vocational Opportunity Campaign 
Week and the Kuder Preference Record were 
invaluable guides in helping me to be sure 
of my chosen career. This Vocational Guid- 
ance Program was presented at our school 
by the Guidance Department. For this pro- 
gram our Guidance Counselor secured the 
services of many persons, who were success- 
ful in their chosen professions, as discussion 
leaders and career consultants. 

Students utilizing the information given 
us by these consultants conducted a panel 
discussion on the topic, ‘Have I Chosen My 
Career?’ This program was one of my most 
pleasant experiences. All of this gave me 
an Opportunity to compare my interests with 
interests of others and to do some critical 
thinking. After this comparison my inter- 
est remains unchanged. 

The Kuder Preference Record was given 
to the senior class. The profile of my record 
indicates that my interest is definitely 
scientific. 

In choosing research chemistry as my career 
I have considered the fact that the field is 
growing, that there are opportunities for 
advancement, and that it is not crowded. 
Since the work of the research chemist is 
exacting he works under such conditions. 

Like any other prospective scientist I 
would like to make an important discovery 
but it will be a great joy to me to know that 
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I am a working part of chemistry. I have 
found in reading biographies and auto- 
biographies of famous scientists that suc- 
cess to them depended not upon accumulated 
wealth but upon the service they were able 
to render to mankind. They had strong love 
for their work and a faith that drove them 
steadily onward. 

Persons trained in chemistry have great 
prestige in their communities. Many times 
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they are called upon from an authoritative 
source or to speak on the subject. 

I stated earlier in my paper that mankind 
is benefited in so many ways through re- 
search chemistry. I know that I will find 
that the road to success is a long, steep climb, 
but I sincerely feel that it is worth the effort. 
My future is what I make it and I plan to 
make it a profitable one in the field of science. 





EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





The Blandishments of the Recruiter 


yer OF THE WoRsT misguidance currently 
offered is provided by well-meaning coun- 
selors who lack the time, the inclination, or 
the competence to warn their clients of the 
false impressions which are carelessly or de- 
liberately conveyed by much recruiting lit- 
eratureand by recruiting officers whose taxable 
income or whose professional advancement 
depends upon how many suckers they can 
hook. 

Regrettably, there are many occupations 
not adequately described in the good occupa- 
tion books and pamphlets. The busy coun- 
selor or librarian, hastily assembling a file 
of occupational publications, too frequently 
includes whatever he finds. What he finds 
too often is recruiting literature, published 
by vocational and professional schools and 
colleges, by employers, and by the military 
services. Lacking the time to read and 
evaluate such publications, he refers his 
students to them indiscriminately. 

The authors and publishers of recruiting 
literature are not invariably and primarily 
concerned with the welfare of the reader. 
Indeed, they are more liable to be concerned 
with the welfare of themselves as successful 
recruiters. It is hardly surprising that they 
emphasize the attractions and omit the dis- 
advantages of the occupations they describe. 

Noprofessional counselor would knowingly 
expose a client to the blandishments of the 
gyp school, but plenty of us have distributed 


to students the more sophisticated bait of 
the accredited college which has, on occa- 
sion, included such misleading statements as 
“any boy who is willing to work hard can 
succeed in chemical engineering."’ Other- 
wise respectable college professors, faced 
with declining enrollments, have more than 
once exaggerated the employment oppor- 
tunities awaiting the graduates of their 
courses. 

Under the pressure of war hysteria, coun- 
selors today are sometimes torn between 
patriotism and professional ethics. Should 
they connive with recruiting officers to 
mislead students, or should they warn 
students that military recruiting literature 
is just as misleading as any other, present 
both sides of the picture, and let the student 
himself decide how to express his own 
patriotism? If we maintain in all other 
situations that the ethical counselor must 
present a// the pertinent facts, can we discard 
our ethics at the request of the military? 


ROBERT HOPPOCK, Professor of Education, 
New York University. 


The editorials are being written this 
year by officers and trustees of NVGA, and 
other individuals whose opinions the Editors 
feel will be of special interest to the readers 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from officers, trustees, branches, committees, and members of N.V.G.A. 





Trustees Clarify N.V.G.A.-P.G.A. Relationship 


OGNIZANT OF THE fact that there is a need 

to clarify the status of NVGA during 
the current year while steps are being taken 
to complete the formal organization of the 
Personnel and Guidance Association, the 
NVGA Board of Trustees at a meeting on 
September 22 and 23, 1951, adopted the 
following statement of policy: 

1. That during 1951-1952 there shall be 
no major changes effected in the existing 
organizational framework of NVGA, in- 
cluding the headquarters office, divisions, 
committees and branch structure, and that 
our members be fully advised of this fact. 
The only development contemplated is con- 
tinued growth in the size of our membership 
and in the scope and intensity of our pro- 
fessional service. 

2. That all NVGA Divisions and Com- 
mittees should intensify their efforts to de- 
velop and carry out an outstanding program 
of activities in 1951-1952. 

3. That every effort should be made by 
the NVGA Membership Committee and our 
Branches to encourage the largest possible 
number of potential members to join the 
Association. 

4. That each NVGA Branch should strive 
to broaden its geographical territory and the 
occupational! distribution of its members. 

5. That during this interim period all 
members be encouraged to give active sup- 
port to the various activities of NVGA and 
that they be reminded that as members of the 
Personnel and Guidance Association they 
will continue to be members of one or more 
Divisions of PGA. 

6. That the Trustees shall make available 
to the officers of PGA the facilities of NVGA, 
including the Headquarters Office and the 


Journal, in order to contribute as fully as 
possible to the development of a strong PGA 
at the earliest possible time.—Currrorp E 
Ericxson, President, NVGA; Ropsert H. 
Suarrer, President, PGA 


CONFERENCES 


Japanese Hold First Post-War Convention 


Vocational guidance in Japan held its 
first post-war national convention recently 
in Tokyo. 

The project had the support of the Min- 
istry of Education and the Ministry of 
Labor. Two-hundred and fifty participants, 
representing 43 of all 46 of her prefectures, 
gathered from almost all parts of Japan. 

A two-day institute was held on August 
11 and 12 at Nippon University, Tokyo. At 
its opening the Vice-Minister of Education 
attended and delivered the Minister's mes- 
sage. 

At conferences in groups, 24 members 
stated their studies and problems on voca- 
tional guidance and vocational education in 
our secondary school system. Vocational 
guidance is not yet an established program 
in the public schools, but a definite need, 
and it is practiced to a considerable extent. 
It has to combine to some extent with voca- 
tional education programs. 

Thirteen of the 24 speakers treated the 
subject of vocational guidance, including 
report of practice and program in their 
schools; vocational aptitude tests; voca- 
tional guidance for the feeble-minded; fol- 
low-up survey, etc. 
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It is just 25 years since the Association was 
established—trepresenting the history of voca- 
tional guidance movement in Japan.—M. 
Nisaicak1, Director, Nippon Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 


“Needs and Resources” Are 
New Jersey Meeting Theme 


The Guidance and Personnel Association 
of New Jersey met in connection with the 
New Jersey State Secondary School Confer- 
ence at New Brunswick on May 5. The pro- 
gtam was sponsored jointly with the New 
Jersey Association of Deans and Counselors. 

The first part of the program was devoted 
to a Preview concerned with ‘‘Identifying 
Needs and Resources.’ Leaders in their 
respective fields presented the topic from the 
viewpoints of education, industry, employ- 
ment service, and social welfare. Franklin 
Connolly, Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance of the New Jersey 
Department of Education, spoke on ‘‘The 
Educational Viewpoint.’ He stated that 


“the mobilization program calls for increased 
emphasis on counseling services,"’ and listed 


eight points that should be included among 
others: 

e Bring cumulative records up to date, 
particularly of boys and girls in the upper 
grades who are approaching the draft age or 
anticipating entering the labor market. 
Make note of special aptitudes, abilities, and 
interests and indicate personal characteristics 
which might limit usefulness in military 
service or employment. 

e Provide for more counseling time, since 
the problems confronting high school stu- 
dents are increasing day by day. 

e Be on the lookout for potential dropouts 
and plan individual conferences with each. 

e Review occupational information and ma- 
terials and be certain they are up *o date. 

e Be certain that informatic1 regarding 
selective service and enlistment is timely and 
accurate. 

e Cooperate closely with the local state 
employment service. 

e Make sure that people assigned to inter- 
view boys and girls are qualified. 

e Organize as quickly as possible a semester 
course in ‘‘Military Orientation"’ for senior 
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and possibly junior boys. 

Mr. Connolly suggested that, in order to 
meet the needs, ‘it will be necessary to train, 
as quickly as possible, additional people to 
carry on the functions made necessary by the 
emergency.”’ 

Paul W. Kayser, Personnel Director of the 
Industrial Tape Corporation, New Bruns- 
wick, presented **The Industrial Viewpoint.” 
He stressed the need for guidance in the 
‘Technique of Getting and Keeping a Job.”’ 
He emphasized four points: 
© The difference between school and business life. 
Mr. Kayser stated that the young worker 
““must recognize that time for excuses, pro- 
crastination, and hand-holding, all a part 
of growing up, has passed, and that he has a 
new challenge—to be a mature individual in 
a mature world."’ 
© Directed thought and effort. “‘Interest in a 
job,"" declared Mr. Kayser, ‘“‘very often 
makes the difference between success and 
failure on the job.”’ 

e Class distinctions. He stated that those 
who are more fortunate than others in their 
business situation “‘must remember that it is, 
more often than not, the contributions of 
others that have made possible their success."’ 
e The importance of people. Mr. Kayser, in 
summing up, stressed the role of guidance in 
teaching students “‘never to lose sight of the 
individuals as they go along.” 

“The Employment Service Viewpoint’’ 
was presented by Anthony Giallela, Super- 
visor of Counseling and Selective Placement 
of the New Jersey State Employment Service. 
He described the employment picture in New 
Jersey and pointed out the importance of the 
following factors in youth guidance: the 
long-term trend toward high educational re- 
quirements; an understanding on the part 
of young people of the advantages of jobs 
providing training and opportunities for 
advancement, as compared with blind-alley 
jobs offering higher starting pay; and the 
development of vocational objectives by 
young men, despite the prospect of a period 
of military service. 

Margaret L. McCarthy, Secretary of Family 
and Child Welfare of the Council of Social 
Agencies of Newark and West Hudson, dis- 
cussed “‘The Social Welfare Viewpoint.’ 





Conferences 


She emphasized the need for early referral of 
disturbed children, and urged closer co- 
operation between school and social agencies. 
She made a plea for greater understanding of 
the limitations that confront social agencies 
and pointed out the necessity for long-time 
treatment in dealing with some of the prob- 
lems. Mrs. McCarthy particularly stressed 
the need for increased mental hygiene facili- 
ties. 

The remainder of the morning's program 
was devoted to a discussion, “‘Utilizing 
Resources to Meet Needs."’ Rex B. Cunliffe 
of Rutgers University served as moderator. 
In addition to the four preview speakers, the 
discussion group included Joseph Haus- 
mann, Counselor at Paterson Technical and 
Vocational High School; Grace MacDonald, 
Personnel Director of Conmar Products, Inc., 
Newark; Charles F. Ryder, Guidance Direc- 
tor of Leonia High School; and Robert E. 
Smith, Guidance Director of Scotch Plains 
High School. 

The afternoon session featured an address 
by Houston Peterson of Rutgers University. 
The business meeting which preceded the morn- 


ing program was presided over by Paul Cam- 
breleng, Associate Professor in Personnel Re- 
lations, Newark College of Engineering, and 
President of the Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey.— Beatrice G. Getter, 
South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


Texans Hold Guidance Work Shop 


“East is East and West is West. . ."" but 
the twain did meet August 20-24 when 
Frances M. Wilson, Director of Guidance, 
New York City Schools, and Donald E. 
Kitch, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, California 
State Department of Education, jointly con- 
ducted a guidance work shop at San Antonio, 
Texas. The affair was sponsored by Inde- 
pendent School Districts of Bexar County, 
Guidance Institute of San Antonio, Bexar 
County Society for Mental Hygiene, Ad- 
ministrators’ Association of San Antonio, 
Teachers Council of San Antonio, Com- 
munity Welfare Council, Hogg Foundation 
for Mental Health. James L. MacKay, Presi- 
dent of the South Texas Branch, was Chair- 
man of the guidance work shop. 
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Charles N. Burrows opened the workshop 
by recognition of sponsors, and by introduc- 
ing Dr. Wilson and Mr. Kitch to the audience 
of almost 300 guidance personnel, teachers, 
and school administrators. Mr. Kitch then 
started the program by presenting a socio- 
drama, “‘Guidance for Whom?"’, which 
was followed by Dr. Wilson, who spoke on 
“Role Playing—an Aid to Understanding."’ 

After lunch the participants met for sec- 
tional meetings to discuss “Our Problems in 
the Problems of Guidance.’ There were 
separate mectings for counselors, elementary 
teachers, secondary teachers, and school 
administrators. Two hours later all as- 
sembled in the auditorium where a reporter 
for each group summarized the discussions 
and Mr. Kitch concluded the program for 
thatday. On August 21, which was devoted 
to guidance techniques, Dr. Wilson spoke on 
“The Classroom on Elementary Level"’ and 
Mr. Kitch discussed ‘“The Homeroom on 
Secondary Level."’ The section meetings 
concerned “Is This Report Necessary?"’ and 
the counselors heard a tape recording of a 
seminar of 16 Air Force lieutenants who had 
undergone career counseling at Lackland Air 
Force Base. Mr. Kitch concluded the day's 
meeting with a talk on ““The Importance of 
Reports; Importance of Eliminating Re- 
ports."” 

The third morning was devoted to “‘Pupils’ 
Problems—from Kindergarten to College,” 
as presented by Frank Cheavens and Isabell 
W. Cromack of the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene. That afternoon the section 
meetings covered ““The Application of Guid- 
ance Techniques."" The fourth day Dr. Wil- 
son discussed ‘‘Facilities That Should Be 
Available in Every School,"’ and Mr. Kitch, 
‘Facilities That Should Be Available in 
the Community."’ The section meetings were 
devoted to ‘Facilities Available in This 
Community—How They Are Used, and 
What Additional Facilities Are Needed.’ 

The fifth and last day was concerned with 
“Relationships within the Guidance Pro- 
gram,’ with Dr. Wilson covering those on 
elementary level and Mr. Kitch those on 
secondary level. The afternoon meeting cov- 
ered “‘Administration of the Guidance Pro- 
gtam."’—Wattace Broom, Lr. Col., USAF. 








WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





MarGaret Bennett went to Germany in 
September under auspices of the Department 
of State to work with the Women’s Affairs 
Officer of the office of the High Commissioner 
of Germany. She is working there on 
problems relating to vocational guidance. 
Dr. Bennett had just returned from Hawaii, 
where she taught at the University of 
Hawaii's summer session. 


Wattace Bioom was assigned recently to 
psychological warfare training at George- 
town University in Washington, D.C. Col. 
Bloom previously was Officers’ Career Coun- 
selor at Lackland Air Force Base in San 
Antonio, Texas. In making the transfer he 
was jumped from warrant officer, his per- 
manent rank, to his reserve commission of 
lieutenant colonel. 


J. Davin O'Dea is now a Counselor and 
Supervisor for the Counseling and Testing 
Bureau at Oregon State College. He also 
teaches for the School of Education and the 


statewide Extension Division 


WitttamM Kinc, who was formerly with 
the College of Education of the University 
of Georgia, has now gone to Fitzgerald, 
Georgia, to take the position of Principal of 
the Fitzgerald High School. 


WittiamM J. Cassety is now Placement 
Officer, Executive Office of the Secretary, 
Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
He came to his new post from the University 
of Buffalo in New York, where he was Per- 
sonnel Counselor and Placement Assistant. 


Geruart R. Scuwartz, who served as 
Chairman of the CGPA Placement Com- 
mittee at the 1951 convention in Chicago, 


has been appointed as Associate Professor 
of Educational Psychology at Mankato State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. For 
the past year he has been Acting Director 
of Student Activities at Indiana University 
and prior to that he had served as an Activi- 
tics Counselor and as a Vocational Counselor. 


Joun Nicnots is new vocational adviser at 
the United States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. During the last war 
he was a psychologist at the Induction Sta- 
tion there. He has been a counselor with 
the VA since the war. 


E. Erteen Smoxe assumed her duties as 
Assistant Dean of Women at Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, at the be- 
ginning of this year. She had formerly 
been a counselor in the Counseling Office at 
Indiana University. 


Jounson S. Towntey has been appointed 
Director of the Halls of Residence, Concord 
College, Athens, West Virginia. He has 
been a counselor in the Men's Residence 
Halls, Indiana University, for the past two 
years while he was doing graduate work in 
recreation. 


E. H. Hopkins, President of the American 
College Personnel Association, is now the 
Associate Dean of the Faculties, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. He was 
formerly Vice-President of Washington State 
College, Pullman, Washington. 


The Educational Testing Service announced 
the names of the recipients of their current 
annual fellowship awards which provide for 
graduate study in psychology at Princeton 
University. Appointments went to H. Paut 
Keiiey, Graduate Student at the University 
of Texas; Samuet J. Messicx, Senior at the 
University of Pennsylvania; and Ricnarp 
E. Wortman, Graduate Student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The fellowships 
provide for part-time training and research 
at Educational Testing Service as well as 
full-time study toward the doctorate. The 
award is $2,375 annually for each Fellow. 
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Auison Coatswortu, who recently served 
as Resident Hall Counselor and an assistant 
in the Admissions Office of Indiana Uni- 
versity at Bloomington, was named recently 
as Field Secretary for New Jersey College for 
Women. Evetyn H. Bruno has been named 
Assistant to the Director of Admissions. 
Miss Bruno was Assistant Director for Young 
Adults for the Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
YWCA before accepting her new assignment. 


BenjaMiIn W. Wueat ey, Associate Direc- 
tor of Student Personnel and Guidance at 
Western Michigan College since 1946, re- 
signed recently to accept a position as Em- 
ployment Supervisor at the University of 
Michigan Willow Run Research Center in 
Ann Arbor. 


Marjorie Bett has been appointed Associ- 
ate Director of Student Activities at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. For the 
past three years she has been a Resident 
Counselor in the Women's Residence Halls 
at the same institution. 


Anniz Laurie McELHeNIe was appointed 
recently as Field Consultant for the National 
Mid-Century Committee for Children and 
Youth. The committee was organized re- 
cently to carry out objectives of the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
Miss McElhenie will act as consultant to 
state committees on children and youth, 
national organizations, and government agen- 
cies working with the Mid-Century group. 


Craupe W. Grant, who took his doctorate 
at the University of Minnesota, will head 
the graduate guidance program at Syracuse 
University, New York, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dean Harry Ganders. 


A. Brarr Knapp, President of the National 
Association of Student Personnel Admini- 
strators (formerly the National Association 
of Deans and Advisers of Men), assumed his 
duties as President of Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, on September 1. He was 
formerly Vice-President of Temple Uni- 
versity. He is also a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the ACPA. 


Ricnarp S. Kromer recently was appointed 
Guidance Director of the Calvert County 
High School of Prince Frederick, Maryland. 
He came to this post after spending a year 
abroad. 


Four new appointments in the Department 
of Student Life at New Jersey College for 
Women, Rutgers University, were announced 
recently. Camitta J. Ayers is serving as 
Assistant to the Dean of Students. In 
recent years she served the Eastman School 
of Music at Rochester, New York, as As- 
sistant Director of Women's Dormitories 
and Director of Student Activities. Named 
Directors of Students were: Aprienne F. 
ScoTrcHBRooK, SHirtey A. vAN PopERING 
and I. ANNge Zierteyn. Miss Scotchbrook 
has been Field Secretary of NJCW since 1949. 
Miss van Popering was recently a Resident 
Counselor at DePauw University in Green- 
castle, Indiana, and Miss Zierleyn recently 
received the M.A. degree from Michigan 
State College at East Lansing, where she was 
a Clinical Counselor during the past summer 


Gavin Lawson is now Personnel Officer for 
the City of Des Moines, Iowa, Personnel 
Office. He had previously held the position 
of Director of Counseling and Testing at 
Drake University in Des Moines. 


Kenneto B. Asucrart, formerly Special 
Assistant to the Director, Advisement and 
Guidance Service, Veterans Administration, 
recently became Director of Personnel Re- 
search for Gates Rubber Company, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Ravpx Kork In is now with the Air Force 
Finance Center in Denver and is working on 
the development of a promotional policy and 
technique. Dr. Korklin, who completed 
Ed.D. requirements at the University of 
Colorado in June, was formerly Chief of the 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center, 
University of Denver. 


Evetyn H. Deen has accepted a position as 
Psychologist and Director of Testing in the 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, Public Schools. She 
was previously Director of Guidance in Ford 
City, Pennsylvania. 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Frustrated? Try 
Counseling Cure 


One period a day should be set aside for 
appraisal and counseling work with pupils 
of 13 and 14 years of age. Or, as an alter- 
native, counseling should take place ‘‘a cer- 
tain number of weeks per year, or irregular 
periods of several weeks each year, especially 
during the age range of 13 and 14 in grades 
8 and 9." 

Such is the argument of David Segel of 
the U. S. Office of Education in his new 
pamphlet, Frustration in Adolescent Youth. 
‘The school of the future must have two 
procedures to do the job of universal educa- 
tion,’’ the tests and measurements specialist 
asserted. ‘‘One is to carry on a program of 
education which fits as nearly as possible 
both the needs of society and the needs of the 
individual and thus reduce the number of 
potentially frustrated youth. 

“The other is to provide services which 
will identify and treat individuals who can- 
not accept such educational procedures, so 
that they can be adjusted to the school 
program or otherwise guided into situations 
more fruitful to them."’ Mr. Segel found 
frustration to occur in three ways: regression, 
aggression, and fixation. Leaving school is 
an important symptom of the first type of 
frustration, he said, classroom disorder of 
the second, and a disinterested going through 
the motions of school activities, of the 


third. 


Feminine Crusade Hits 
Retirement Practices 


Early retirement regulations for women 
workers are the objects of a crusade currently 
being conducted by the Federation of Women 
Shareholders. Under attack is the practice 


of some firms of retiring women at an earlier 
age than men. The Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey has already lowered its colors in 
the fray by raising retirement age of its 
women employees from 55 to 60. This con- 
cession met with faint praise from the ladies, 
who argue that there is ‘‘little chivalry” 
in compulsory retirement for women before 
65, when social security benefits are avail- 
able. Re-employment at 60 is almost im- 
possible, and a five year lapse during in- 
flationary times may work severe economic 
hardship, they say. 


Four Million Dollars 
In Scholarships Unclaimed 


A survey by the United States Office of 
Education has revealed that an estimated 
$4,000,000 worth of college scholarships 
will go unclaimed in this country in 1951. 
The Office of Education study, to be pub- 
lished December 1, shows that scholarships 
totaling $31,000,000 are available this year. 
They range in value from token inducements 
to eight-year medical school stipends valued 
at about $4,000. 

The Office of Education points out also, 
that many of the scholarships are not for 
class leaders alone. Other reasons for awards 
are place of birth, racial extraction, place of 
residence, character or financial needs. 
Youths are advised to study college cata- 
logues, available in all public libraries, for 
information on scholarship benefits. 


Urban League Holds 
Career Conferences 

Detailed plans for the first three of a new 
series of Career Conferences to be held on 
the campuses of Negro colleges recently 
were made public by the National Urban 
League. Bethune-Cookman College at Day- 
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tona Beach, Florida, acted as host to the 
first conference, October 17, 18 and 19, when 
consultants from commerce, industry, labor, 
agriculture, medicine, and other professions 
of the southeastern region of the United 
States were guests of the college and the 
National Urban League. 

The second conference will be held at 
Tuskegee Institute in November, and the 
third at Virginia State College in December. 
The entire series of conferences to be held 
during the school year 1951-1952 has been 
made possible by a grant from the Dorothy 
H. and Lewis Rosenstiel Foundation. 


Public Health Service 
Needs Psychologists 


A competitive examination for the appoint- 
ment of Scientists (Psychologist) to the 
regular Corps of the United States Public 
Health Service will be held on December 
4, 5, and 6. Examinations will be held at 
a number of points throughout the United 
States. Applications must be received no later 
than November 9. Appointments will be 
made in the grades of Assistant Scientist 


(equivalent to the Navy rank of Lieutenant, 
j-g-) and Senior Scientist (equivalent to 


Navy Lieutenant). Requirements for the 
positions include receipt of the doctor's 
degree in psychology from a university of 
recognized standing. Applicants who will 
complete the requirements of seven and 10 
years, respectively for each grade, educational 
and professional experience, including the 
doctorate, within nine months following the 
written examination will be permitted to 
take the exam in December subject to appoint- 
ment later. Application forms may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Surgeon General, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., Attention: 
Division of Commissioned Officers. 


Free Training Offered 
Women Needing Help By 
Hannah Harrison School 


Women who wish to train for employment 
and who cannot afford to finance their own 
training are eligible for admission to the 
resident vocational school of The Hannah 


Harrison School, a beautifully appointed 
and well-staffed school in Washington, 
D. C. 

Room, board, training and emergency 
medical care are offered, on a scholarship 
basis (without expense) to qualified women 
who wish to train for employment in the 
fields of: secretarial work, executive house- 
keeping—for hotels and hospitals, and foods 
work—in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, tea 
rooms, etc. Students live and train at The 
Hannah Harrison School which is endowed 
by Julius Garfinckel and administered by the 
YWCA of the District of Columbia. The 
school, a modern red brick building. is 
located at 4470 MacArthur Boulevard, N. W.., 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Applications are received at any time. 
Those interested are urged to write to 
Katherine Kirby, or call EMerson 4357 
Each applicant is considered on her own 
individual qualifications. Generally speak- 
ing, secretarial students should be between 18 
and 35 and have at least two years of high 
school or its equivalent; executive house- 
keeping students 30-50 with high school 
education or its equivalent. Foods students 
may be trained for jobs at varying levels 
from service jobs to supervisory or man- 
agerial. Therefore, no specific age limit or 
educational requirement has been established. 

Executive housekeeping students will train 
for three to four months, Secretarial students 
a year, and foods students varying lengths of 
time according to the level of employment 
for which they qualify. All students share in 
the household routine. A house council 
handles student government and plans re- 
creation activities. 

By terms of Mr. Garfinckel’s will, the 
school is designed to serve ‘worthy women 
under the necessity of earning their living’; 
women with potentiality but no skills to 
offer business or industry. The school takes 
a real responsibility for finding employment 
for those it trains. 


That Longer Life 
Has Its Problems, 
Say Gerontologists 


Meeting in St. Louis, Missouri, in mid- 
September, the International Gerontological 
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Congress heard representatives of 45 nations 
discuss the process of aging and its implica- 
tions. One of these implications--that of 
the necessity for employment of the older 
person—was pointed to by Dudley Kirk of 
the State Department, who predicted the 
coming rarity in the Western world of deaths 
by non-accidental causes before the age of 
45. “The efficient use of older workers is 
one of the most important problems facing 
the Western democracies,’ he declared. 
W. J. Cohen of the Federal Security Agency 
asserted that an annual increase of several 
billion dollars in production might follow 
changes in policies of both employers and 
labor unions leading to increased employ- 
ment of older persons. Dr. E. L. Bortz of 
Philadelphia said that ““Today the vigor 
and vitality of full maturity may extend well 
beyond three-score years and ten. ‘Old 
age’ in the majority of individuals from now 
on may be postponed 15 or more years."’ 


Minnesota Scores 
With Testing Program 


By the time a Minnesota high school boy 
applies for college admission, his high school 
class rank and senior year scores on a battery 
of tests are generally on file with college 


admissions offices. This is a result of the 
fact that in Minnesota (one of the few states 
where this is true) a single testing program 
provides services to all state high schools 
and all accredited colleges in the state. In 
February or March each high school senior 
has the opportunity of taking a college 
aptitude test and an English achievement 
test. Graduating seniors are tested, using 
the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination, 1947 form, and the 
Cooperative English Test, Mechanics of 
Expression and Effectiveness of Expression, 
Form S. Each student may also take the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. While 
the former testing is financed by the Associ- 
ation of Minnesota Colleges, the Strong 
must be paid for by the student or his high 
school. 

Ninth-grade students outside of the metro- 
politan school districts may take a series of 
achievement tests and possibly the American 
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Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination. Tests are selected from a list 
by the schools, which pay for cost of supplies, 
scoring and shipping to and from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It is now projected 
that a series of aptitude tests will be made 
available to ninth graders to assist them and 
their counselors in making educational and 
vocational plans. 


Youngster Attitudes on 
Employment Parallel Adults’ 


Despite the usual adult concern for the 
“younger generation,"’ today’s teen-agers 
have a serious and mature approach to their 
future. 

Results of a survey of attitudes toward 
future work of 547 high school students 
were reported recently by Willard A. Kerr, 
Associate Professor of Psychology at Illinois 
Institute of Technology, and Robert C. 
Kratzke, Psychology Major. “The results 
showed that the students seek and rate factors 
of employment almost identically with older 
persons already employed in industry,"’ the 
report stated. ‘‘The most important factor 
was job security. Ninety per cent named 
this as a major factor of employment.’ 

Following in order of preference were: 
Influence of work experience on happiness, 
83 per cent. Contentment with co-workers, 
81 per cent. Intelligence of management, 79 
per cent. Actitude of management, 72 per 
cent. Pay, 62 per cent. Freedom to com- 
municate, 59 per cent. Ability of super- 
vision, 56 per cent. Working conditions, 56 
per cent. Employe welfare interest of 
management, 52 per cent. 

‘The sole sharp divergence between the 
students and adult workers lies in the matter 
of pay. While 62 per cent of the students 
rated this an important factor, only 27 per 
cent of the industrial employes considered it 
important,’’ Mr. Kratzke said. 


Housewife Hiring 
For Defense Lags 


Patriotic housewives without work ex- 
perience, but ready and eager to take defense 
jobs that may help pay the skyrocketing 
family food bills, are not being extensively 
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hired under present conditions because jobs 
for them are not presently available, accord- 
ing to Frieda S. Miller, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

While there has been an increase over the 
past months in the number of women opera- 
tives employed in factories, the proportion 
of women on production jobs is still far 
below World War II, Miss Miller said. In 
the aircraft industry the proportion of 
women workers rose from 12.4 to 15.1 per 
cent between January and April of this year, 
and later figures showed further increases. 
But today’s heavier type of plane currently 
presents difficulties in hiring large numbers of 
women in construction, and as long as people 
already trained can be procured, the industry 
is not likely to take on large numbers of 
untrained women. 

Miss Miller gave as the chief reason why 
the defense effort is not yet making full use 
of the available womanpower that there is 
no present over-all shortage of workers 
except in specialized fields. With defense 
industry still in the “‘tooling up’’ stage, its 
greatest unfilled demand is for engineers, 
draftsmen, machinists, tool and die makers, 
skilled aircraft assembly workers, and other 
types of work requiring special training. 
But most of the women offering their services 
for defense jobs lack training and experience 
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or have been out of the labor force long 
enough to need retraining. The problem 
and expense of training them will not be 
undertaken by industry until management 
faces a severe shortage of people already 
trained for the jobs in which workers are 
needed. There are acute shortages in some 
of the fields in which women predominate, 
such as the clerical occupations, nursing, 
teaching, and hotel and restaurant work 


$100,000 in Fellowships 
Offered Underprivileged 


One hundred thousand dollars will be 
granted in 1952 to American citizens who be 
cause of ‘‘race, religion or region of residence 
have not had the opportunity to develop their 
talents."" Grants will be made through the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation of New York 
City as part of its third annual Opportunity 
Fellowships Program. 

Applicants under 35 years old will get first 
consideration. Among the preferred groups 
will be Negroes, American Indians, Japanese 
Americans, and Chinese Americans. Grants 
of from $1,000 to $3,000 will be offered for 
academic students, creative artists, and pro- 
spective apprentices in business and labor. 

Applications must be submitted before November 
30. They are obtainable from the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


TOWARD A WOMAN’S WORLD! 


Population experts, studying 1950 census returns, are beginning to get a good 
peep at what life in the U. S. A. may be like a few years hence. 


Great changes appear in the making. 


Here’s a quickie preview of them 


through the eyes of Paul Glick and other Census Bureau experts: 
1. A continuing increase in population “waves” of babies spaced a few 


years apart. 


2. More and more of a trend toward a “woman's world,” probably for 


years to come. 


3. More people living in suburbs and working in cities, fewer but larger 


farms and fewer people on farms. 


4. The extinction of the “hayseed.’ 


He is being eliminated by the farm 


machine and by higher levels of education and better rural communications. 


5. An increase in schooling. 


6. More old people and more children, fewer middle-aged. 
7. More marriages, probably more divorces.—Associated Press Dispatch 


(August 23, 1951). 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





w Workers in guidance like to think of 
themselves as staying fairly close to reality. 
That is why visual aids are coming more into 
their own in the field. If you cannot visit 
a factory, at least you can see a film about it. 
Any way in which verbalism can be cut down 

through pictures, film strips, films or 
other media, so much the better for all con- 
cerned. Some visual aids may even excel 
some actual visits. 


@ Have you ever tried a ‘“‘rumor clinic’’? 
If you want to use an effective group guidance 
technique, turn a group loose on how a 
rumor grows as it travels. The rumor 
clinic technique is simple. Six volunteers 
are recruited as reporters. A picture is 
shown on a screen and the first reporter 
looks at it, the other five waiting outside. 
The group is meanwhile “‘in on the know” 
by seeing the picture. The first reporter 
tells the second what he saw, the second tells 
the third, and so on. The changes in the 
story as it goes from one to the other are 
literally amazing. Reporters see what they 
expect to see, whether it was in the picture 
or not. Reporters fill in gaps and enlarge 
the tale. They build up a story to make it 
exciting and important, however much the 
truth gets distorted in the process. Film 
strips especially designed for rumor clinics, 
and a description of how to put on a rumor 
clinic are available from The Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Or devise your 
own situation, with pictures pertinent to the 
theme. Labor or inter-racial materials make 
for effective situations. 


@ A recent addition to the list of guidance 
films is one called The Other Fellow's Feelings, 
produced by Young America Films, Inc., 
18 East 41 Street, New York City 17. It is 
the first in a new Young America Film series 
entitled ‘‘Discussion Problems in Group 
Living.’’ The purpose of this series is to 
bring some typical problems of young adoles- 
cents out into the open for discussion. These 
will be open end films with definite solutions 


purposely omitted. They will attempt to 
stimulate student discussion and to allow the 
students to arrive at their own conclusions. 
The Other Fellow’s Feelings deals with the 
problem of teasing and ridicule reaching a 
point where the person on the receiving end 
is hurt. Jack accidentally knocks a bottle 
of perfume from = hand. The bottle 
breaks and Jack dubs Judy with the nick- 
mame “‘Stinky.’’ He continues on subse- 

uent occasions to call her by this name and 
finally Judy, after worrying over the situation 
in and out of school, bursts into tears in the 
classroom. The narrator directs questions 
and tentative solutions to the audience as an 
ending to the film. The picture is well done 
and is useful in the grades through junior 
high school. The film is a one-reeler and is 
accompanied by a well-organized teacher's 
guide. 


w@ Another YAF production that is useful 
on the junior-senior high-school level is a 
15-minute film showing young people ac- 
ceptable and correct forms of social introduc- 
tions. The title is How Do You Do. Poorly 
performed introductions in a drugstore-soda 
boy-girl situation open the film and serve as 
an introduction to correct techniques. The 
film illustrates accepted ways to introduce 
two persons of the same sex, two persons of 
the opposite sex, how to acknowledge intro- 
ductions, when to shake hands, and when to 
rise if seated. The lesson is brought home 
by a repetition of the important points at 
the close of the film. A teacher's guide is 
available. 


w Near Home is a film produced for the British 
Ministry of Education. It shows how a 
social-studies teacher utilizes community 
resources in the development of a school 
project in the city of Bishop, Aukland. 
Through the use of interviews with citizens, 
field trips, research into the historical back- 
ground of the city, and study of statistics, 
the students learn much about their home 
town. The material which they gather is 
assembled and made into an exhibit to which 
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the public is invited. One soon becomes 
accustomed to the British accent in the 25- 
minute film and is inspired by the learnin 
os illustrated. The film is distribut 
y the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Ask for 
their catalogue describing a wide variety of 
films. 


w Do Better on Your Exams is a Coronet film. 
A narrator. presents the following simple 
basic rules: 1. Keep up your daily work; 
2. Planeffective reviews; 3. Beconcerned 
but don’t worry; 4. Get set, do your best. 
These rules are developed by a series of scenes 
in the home and in the classroom. One or two 
of the scenes are a little artificial but in general 
the continuity and photography are good. 
The film is useful on a junior-senior high- 
school level but could also be used in college. 
The picture runs for 10 minutes. 


w Bristol-Myers Company, through their 
Educational Service Department at 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, makes available, 
free of charge, several wall charts on the 
subject of personal grooming and dental 
health. Grooming for School and Grooming for 
the Job are two of the titles. Each of » Eo 
has a separate chart for boys and girls. They 
are in color, are concise and to the point, 
and answer teen-age questions concerning 
proper appearance. Leaflets for the students 
to accompany these charts are also supplied. 
The leaflet for the girls is called Click with 
the Crowd and the one for the boys Get on the 
Beam. A teaching manual rounds out the 
series. 


w There are some dangers in the use of visual 
aids. As an excuse for teaching they can 
make a lazier man out of alazy one. Further, 
one can flood students with too many visual 
wits and overwhelm them. It is easy to be 
trapped, too, into using material unsuited to 
a particular teaching situation. Many ma- 
terials are poor in quality and one has to 
look at a lot to find the best. Finally, as in 
any situation, there are materials which are 
suited to various levels of intellectual growth. 
One must always be particular about the 
visual aid one uses. 


w Have you tried making your own slides or 
movies to be used as visual aids? A guidance 


class can develop a script on a pertinent —_ 
and enlist the aid of the school camera club 
in taking the pictures. Slides in full color 
can be made inexpensively and with a 
minimum of equipment. Movies are more 
difficult and more expensive to make. The 
new Exa camera, a simplified version of its 
more complicated older brother the Exakta, 
is easy to use for slide making. Ic is a single 
lens reflex with interchangeable lenses and 
synchronized flash. Being a reflex, the Exa 
allows you to see in the ground-glass view- 
finder, the exact outlines of the picture being 
taken. This is a valuable aid to composi- 
tion and helps the eee to elimsi- 
nate extraneous material. While on the sub- 
ject of cameras, you might also look at the 
Bolsey model C camera. This camera is 
also a reflex but has a coupled rangefinder 
as well. Both of these cameras use 35-mm. 
film in either color or black and white. If 
there are visual aid materials which you 
have found particularly effective in your 
guidance work, drop your editors a line 
about them, so that the information can be 
shared with others.—Wituram D. Wirxins 
and Ricnarp U. Hormann. 





WESTWARD HO! 


The center of population is shifting 
west... Can this be a result of the 
fact that NVGA members are already 
wending their way to Los Angeles? 
Don’t be left behind: attend the 1952 
Convention, March 30-April 3, at the 
Hotel Biltmore. 


f 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





ws ‘How Good is ‘Economic Education'?”’ 
is a report of a study financed by the Sloane 
Foundation to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the teaching of economics in the schools 
today. The article appearing in the July, 
1951, Fortune and written by H. G. Moulton 
and C. W. McKee concludes that the sec- 
ondary schools are doing an inadequate job 
and that the textbooks in higher education 
do not seem to teach the free enterprise sys- 
tem in all of its ramifications. It raises a 
number of interesting questions for teachers 
and vocational counselors. 


w ‘Conference at Corning" is the report of 
an interesting experiment attempting to 
bridge the abyss of misunderstanding which 
often exists between the businessman and 
the intellectual in a free society. The con- 
ference had as its theme ‘Living in Industrial 
Civilization’’ and suggests interesting possi- 
bilities for cooperation between the school 
and the business world. The article ap- 
peared in the August, 1951, Fortune. 


@ An article giving a great deal of insight 
into the life of one of the leaders, and ~ 
termed the founder, of modern vocational 
guidance was carried in the spring, 1951, 
issue of the Miéssissippi Valley Historical Re- 


view under the title, ‘‘Frank Parsons: The 
Professor as Crusader.’" The author, Arthur 
Mann, decries the relegation of progressive 
movement leader Parsons to oblivion by 
historians. He draws a vivid word picture 
showing how the professor turned reformer, 
worked out his philosophic system, estab- 
lished its validity, and devoted the rest of 
his life to making it a reality. 


w The degree of intensity of a state of mind 
or motivation to express themselves in print 
is often the difference between success or 
failure by young authors according to Erskine 
Caldwell in ‘‘A Message to Young Authors"’ 
carried in the September, 1951, issue of 
Glamour. He points out that probably all 
authors have some degree of native ability 
but it is doubtful if anyone who has published 
a short story or novel attained that distinc- 


tion without first serving an apprenticeship. 
The article should be excellent reading for 
embryonic authors. * 


w “What Happens When You're Drafted 
Now?’ carried in the September 8, 1951, issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post may a to 
answer a lot of questions in the minds of 
potential draftees. The author, Milton Leh- 
man, uses a variety of human interest anec- 
dotes and examples to explain the ‘‘new”’ 
army where the mess sergeant is a ‘‘dining 
steward,’ the uniform fits, and the “‘non- 
coms'’ are polite. He quotes the 1951 
draftee as wondering, ‘They got us; why 
do they have to be so nice?”’ 


w ‘‘Jobs with the Press’’ is the Jobs and 
Futures feature of the September, 1951, 
Mademoiselle. The eight page insert is made 
up in the format of a newspaper starting off 
with the headline, ‘‘Journalism Seduces Col- 
lege Graduates, Many Unsuited Though 
Eager."’ The feature covers opportunities, 
types of jobs, pay, hours, qualifications, and 
special areas of work. It includes a nice 
Gad completely fitting) plug for the Assistant 
Editor of Occupations in describing the spe- 
cial field of Vocations Editor. Reprints are 
available for $.10 and are worth including in 
the vocational file. 


w The theme of the July, 1951, issue of 
Charm is ‘Fashions and Beauty for Women 
Who Work."’ In addition to several articles 
giving practical suggestions on grooming 
and conduct on the job, the issue contains 
‘‘What Do You Really Want to Do?" by 
Joan Adams, “‘Your First Job’’ by Evelyn 
Harvey, ‘On the Way Up” by Constance 
Bartel, and *‘On Top”’ by Nora Bartlett. 


w ‘The Metamorphosis of Hell Week’’ by 
Karl Detzer was carried in the September, 
1951, Reader's Digest. The article describes 
an interesting trend among college fraternities 
toward substituting community service proj- 
ects for the old-fashioned **hell week.’ 


w ‘The Academic Approach to Vocational 
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Guidance’’ by Leon L. Lerner discusses certi- 
fication requirements for vocational coun- 
selors with particular attention to the 
academic and job-experience requirements in 
the various states. An additional point 
derived from the research basic to the article 
is the need for the state departments of educa- 
tion to take the lead in establishing ade- 
quate, formal provisions for certification since 
cities tend to follow their state departments 
rather than setting up their own require- 
ments. The article was carried in the July 
28, 1951, School and Society. 


@ The National Association for Mental 
Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, NYC, in co- 
operation with the American Theatre Wing 
Community Plays and other social organiza- 
tions has published a dramatic sketch for 
teen-agers entitled ‘“The Ins and Outs’’ and 
a group of three plays for parents about the 
climate of the home entitled ““The Temper- 
ate Zone’’ consisting of three sketches, 
‘Scattered Showers,’ ‘‘Fresh Variable 
Winds,’ and “‘High Pressure Area.’ The 


first play for and about teen-agers reveals 
the relationships of the ‘‘Ins’’—those who 
belong to a group—with an “‘Out"’ who tries 


to belong but is excluded. 

The three plays for parents deal with pre- 
school youngsters, 10-year-olds and _ teen- 
agers ey ord and show the difference 
between discipline that merely exacts obedi- 
ence and that which helps the child achieve 
self-discipline. A producing packet for *“The 
Ins and Outs’’ consisting of a copy of the 
script for each player and the director plus 
two discussion guides costs $2.00. A single 
copy of the script plus one discussion guide 
costs $1.00. The producing packets for “*The 
Temperate Zone’’ sketches cost $4.50 each 
with single copies of the scripts for $1.00 
and single copies of the discussion guides, 
50 cents. 

These play: would seem to be excellent for 
a different approach to these difficult ted 
ance problems and for introducing a guidance 
emphasis into parent groups. They provide 
deep motivation for class and group discus- 
cussion. 


w ‘Children and the Present Emergency’’ 
is the title of the June, 1951, issue of the 
National Elementary Principal. Some of the 
articles are: “‘What Are We Doing to Our 
Children?,"’ ‘‘Extended School Services,” 


‘‘New Responsibilities in Physical Education 
and Recreation,"’ and ““The Impact on the 
Child's Emotional Life."’ 


w “What Shall I Do for a Black Eye?"’ by 
Arthur L. Rautman in the May, 1951, issue 
of The Clearing House contains a clinical 
psychologist’s suggestions of ways for get- 
ting at the causes of students problems. He 
emphasizes the undesirability and even the 
danger of evaluating behavior merely on the 
basis of superficial symptoms—usually the 
overt behavior. Other articles in the same 
issue include ‘‘Student Council Designed for 
Action"’ by Henry J. Adams, ‘Track School: 
Pupils Move on 6 Ability-Paths’’ by Anna 
E. Lawson, and ‘Character Education in 
Disguise’ by Marion W. Wallace. 


w The special insert feature of the May, 
1951, The School Executive was devoted to a 
discussion of “‘The School's Relationship 
with Other Community Agencies’’ by John 
E. Ivey, Jr. The article included such sub- 
points as school communities must give- 
and-take, why develop community education 
programs, children are schooled by the total 
environment, communities have growth ex- 
periences, types of social communities, com- 
petence in problem solving, the need for a 
unifying activity, and a series of successful 
experiences and communities within com- 
munities. 


@ In every field of human affairs, it is under- 
standing that counts, according to Clarence 
B. Randall in ‘A Matter of Conviction’’ in 
the Arlantic for September, 1951. It is very 
seldom that two men square off and call each 
other names after each fully and honestly 
understands the other's point of view. 
When that occurs, they may agree to dis- 
agree; but they part without anger, and 
often with mutual respect. That is also 
often true between nations. 


w “Who's Trying to Ruin Our Schools,”’ 
by Arthur D. Morse in the September, 1951, 
McCall's reviews the attacks on the public 
schools in such places as Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and Englewood, New Jersey. He 
analyzes the motivations for such attacks 
and warns that the same attacks can arise in 
other school systems, especially where new 
buildings are needed. 
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w “Lab in Human Behavior’’ in the Sep- 
tember, 1951, NEA Journal points out the 
values in personality development and growth 
in human relations skills resulting from par- 
ticipation in high school dramatics. The 
author, Dina Rees Evans, gives several ex- 
amples illustrating ways by which the study 
of drama can aid in these important areas. 


w Student Life, the official magazine of the 
National Honor Society, National Junior 
Honor Society, and the National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils, is an outlet on a 
national basis for the creative work of 
students and provides a medium of exchange 
for school news and activities. Each month 
it usually carries one or more articles directly 
related to guidance. It is published by the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6,D.C. Information regarding Student 
Life or any of the student organizations listed 
above may be secured from the association. 


a “Why Twenty Million" Women Work"’ is 
discussed in the New York Times Magazine 
for es 9, 1951. 


The author, Ger- 
trude Samuels, became a structural assembly 
helper on a jet trainer assembly line in a Bur- 
bank, California, plant to secure her informa- 
tion first hand. She experienced and saw 
other women experiencing the thrill of dis- 
covering undreamed-of mechanical aptitude, 
of making friends, of establishing oneself 
in a group, of learning new tasks. These 
and many other emotions combine to 
answer, “‘why twenty million women work."’ 


w Those employees stay on the job longer 
who have a chance to make decisions on the 
job and who feel they are making an im- 
portant contribution to the success of the 
company. A report, ‘“Turnover, and Em- 
ployee’s Feelings of Ego-Involvement in the 
Day-to-Day Operations of a Company” 
by Frederic R. Wickert in the summer issue 
of Personnel Psychology, describes a study of 
turnover and morale among women em- 
ployees of a telephone company. Turnover 
in this situation was not found to be related 
to any of the factors that personnel re- 
searchers traditionally associate with it but 
to the employee's feelings of ego-involve- 
ment. 


w ‘Helping Teachers Interpret Sociometric- 
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Test Data"’ is the title of a practical and con- 
crete article by Merle M. Ohlsen in the June, 
1951, issue of The Journal of Teacher Education. 
The author gives specific suggestions to 
teachers for using and interpreting socio- 
metric-test data in classroom situations. 


@ The seeming fact that much valuable 
knowledge developed by industrial psy- 
chologists is not being reported in a practi- 
cal and readable fashion for personnel men 
on the job is discussed by A. Q. Sartain in 
the June, 1951, issue of The American Psy- 
chologist. In his article, ‘‘Human Relations 
and Industrial Psychology,’’ he concludes 
that industrial psychologists need to redirect 
at least a good portion of their research 
toward Ph colo in business management 
and job relations. 


w The September, 1951, issue of Fortune dis- 
cussed ‘The Engineer Panic.’ In the arti- 
cle, the face that U. S. industry needs at 
least 30,000 new engineers a year and ~ 
et no more than 9,000 in 1954 was analyzed. 
Sonatina, the country is facing an immediate 
manpower crisis in this field. 


w The present-day classroom teacher is ex- 
gers to assume increasing responsibility 
or the prevention of emotional disturbances 
among high school students. Chandas Reid 
discusses this fact and specific techniques for 
meeting this responsibility in ‘‘The Class- 
room Teacher and Adolescent Adjustment”’ 
which was carried in the May, 1951, Teachers 
College Record. 


= ‘Combining Vocational Counseling and 
Placement in the Small Liberal Arts College’’ 
by Louis B. Perry in the May, 1951, issue of 
School and College Placement discusses the 
organization “al operation of vocational 
guidance and placement in liberal arts col- 
leges with particular emphasis upon the re- 
lationship of such activity to the aims and 
objectives of the institutions. 


mw Counseling for Church Vocations published 
by the Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee, is 
a basic manual for pastors, counselors, and 
other adult workers with youth. It is 
edited by Harold W. Ewing and sells for 
25 cents.—Rosert H. Suarrer. 
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TRAINING OF PsycHOLOGICAL COUNSELORS: 
Report of a Conference Held at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 7/27/49 and 1/6/50. 29 pp. 


Is Jury, 1949, and again in January, 1950, 
eight university professors, one counselor 
in industry, two psychologists in govern- 
ment service, and one director of a university 
clinical training program met at Ann Arbor 
to consider problems pertaining to the train- 
ing of counselors and to make recommenda- 
tions for the training of counselors whose 
backgrounds were to be primarily psycho- 
logical. All those attending this conference 
were psychologists, and four of the 12 were 
clinical psychologists. This report of the 
conference reflects the professional orienta- 
tion of the participants. 

The report first attempts to define psycho- 
logical counseling and emphasizes the aid- 
ing of individuals who have problems aris- 
ing out of interpersonal a Five 
aspects of counseling are briefly discussed: 
(1) Increasing the accuracy of the indi- 
vidual's self-percept. (2) Increasing the ac- 
curacy of the individual's environmental per- 
ceptions. (3) Integrating the individual's 
self-percepts and his environmental percep- 
tions. (4) Presenting relevant information. 
(5) Improving che individual's planning and 
execution. 

An attempt has been made to distinguish 
between counseling and psychotherapy 
through distinguishing the types of people or 
problems involved, the methods used, and the 
goals accepted. 

Training programs for three levels of 
counselors ate discussed, that program for 
the third level described only briefly. The 
training program for the part-time counselor 
who wil = a one-year graduate program 
will devote 20 of the 30 hours to psychologi- 
cal training. The psychological counselor's 
training program is to require two years of 
graduate work plus a minimum internship 
of one-third of a year. The training pro- 


gram for the counselor psychologist involves 
a doctorate degree in psychology and suf- 
ficient didactic practicum and internship 
experiences so the individual can accept full 
professional responsibility for a counseling 
program. 
he recommendations are realistic, and 
thaps they or similar ones will be in effect 
in the foreseeable future. Those in colleges 
and universities responsible for the training 
of psychological counselors here have a start- 
ing point for reaching agreement on the 
minimum essentials of a counselor-training 
rogram—Ravpn F. Berpiz, University of 
Ainnesota. 


———_@ 


UNDERSTANDING Group BeHavior or Boys 
AND Grrus, by Ruth Cunningham and 
Associates. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 446 pp. $3.25. 


should receive an added stimulus from this 
book which has as its major thesis “‘How a 
teacher may go about studying his group 


pore IN THE study of group behavior 


and creating better group living... ."" This 
report of as Stephen M. Corey and Gordon 
N. Mackenzie have called in their foreword 
“cooperative action research"’ is itself a 
significant contribution, not only because it 
reports on the research itself, but because 
the authors have included a rather complete 
consideration of group dynamics as under- 
stood through past experimentation, obser- 
vation, and experiences. 

The backbone of the report is the experi- 
mentation of three public school teachers 
from Denver, Colorado, and the parents and 
pupils of their groups. It was carried on in 
cooperation with the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation. The 
teachers do not consider themselves experts 
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either in group behavior or in child develop- 
ment. “Rather, it is a picture of how 
teachers without special background or 
training, in cooperation with the research 
associates of the Institute staff, approached 
the problem of becoming more expert.” 
Much of what they have learned and re- 
ported about both group behavior and the 
techniques for its study should be suggestive 
to other teachers and research workers. It 
is significant to note that the authors have 
not lost sight of the individual in their con- 
centration on study of groups, nor have they 
overlooked the senioular significance of the 
relationship between group living and the 
school program. 

The first part of the book deals with ‘‘The 
Significance of Groups,’’ “Group Interac- 
tion,’ ‘Group Structure,’’ ““Group Goals,”’ 
and ‘‘Group Adjustment.’’ One of the most 
interesting and helpful chapters in the book is 
the report of the study of group structure. 
The usual sociograms are used, but with care 
and with a consideration of influences on 
roup structure. Another technique, ““The 
Social Distance Scale,’’ is also-described, and 
comparisons between the two techniques are 
presented. 


The last three chapters deal with organiz- 
ing and carrying out research studies in 


group living. An interesting and perhaps 
somewhat unique characteristic of the ale 
and the suggestions for further study is the 
a of pupils and parents in the 
research process. One chapter, devoted to 
**Parents as Co-Researchers,’’ describes tech- 
miques and experiences in working with 
parents which should be helpful to any 
teacher endeavoring to improve home-school 
relations. 

The report is clearly and interestingly 
written, and the format is attractive. he 
book is generously illustrated with charts, 
tables, and pictures, and the concepts con- 
sidered are frequently illustrated by descrip- 
tions of observed behaviors of children. On 
the whole, there appears to have been less 
statistical treatment of the data than most 
research workers would desire, although the 
nature of the work may not lend itself to 
more thorough analysis. Techniques used 
are clearly described, and actual instruments 
employed are included in an appendix. Un- 
fortunately the authors have substituted an 
almost useless “‘Guide to Topics’’ for the 
more helpful alphabetical index, making it 
difficult to locate particular topics oidiy. 
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As the authors state in their preface, the 
book raises more questions than it answers. 
This is in its favor, particularly since the 
questions raised are pertinent and penetrat- 
ing. This reviewer recommends the book 
particularly for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools and for research workers 
who are interested in group behavior. The 
book is valuable also to psychologists and 
sociologists who are interested in group and 
individual interaction.—CLaYTON M. 
Gyerve, San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California. 


——<> 


SEARCHLIGHTS ON DeLtinquency: New Psy- 
choanalytic Studies, ed. by K. R. Eissler and 
others. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1949. 456 pp. $10.00. 


peerenes No MAN has had greater influence 
in bringing the techniques of psycho- 
analysis to bear upon the understanding and 
treatment of juvenile delinquents than August 
Aichorn, author of Wayward Youth, which 
was published in this country in 1935 and met 
with wide circulation and acclaim. The 
present volume is dedicated to Professor 
Aichorn on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, July 27, 1948. 

An editorial note declares that the editors 
aimed to offer a representative cross-section 
of psychoanalytic theory and treatment of 
delinquency. While opinion will vary as 
to whether this symposium of 34 papers is 
truly representative of current theory and 
practice, one must be impressed with the 
variety of viewpoints encountered in the 
book. Their single point of unanimity is 
on the importance of Prof. Aichorn’s pioneer 
work. Their diversity may be partially ex- 
plained by the fact that dee authors repre- 
sent 16 major cities in 7 countries on 3 con- 
tinents. The spread of Aichorn's influence is 
apparent. 

he book is organized into seven sections: 
(1) ‘General Problems,’’ (2) ‘‘Clinical Prob- 
lems,"’ (3) ““Technique and Therapy," (4) 
“Etiology and Seed ment,’ (5) “Social 
Psychology,’’ (6) ‘‘Penology,’’ and (7) 
““Surveys.'’ This organization seems gen- 
erally valid, and the papers are placed ac- 
cording to their major emphases, although 
many (properly) contain elements related to 
more than one of the section titles. The 
clinical problems include some discussion of 
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etiology and therapy; therapy necessarily 
involves an understanding of the problem 
and its development; and in every problem 
there is, or should be, some recognition of 
the contributing social factors. For this 
reason and others, the sectional organization 
of the book loses importance as a classifica- 
tion system. It does, however, indicate 
something of th: broad scope of the volume 
and may suggest, as a reading of it will prove, 
that many kinds of workers with young 
people will find something of value in it. 


Each reader's background and personal 
bias will determine which of the papers he 
considers most significant and helpful. This 
reviewer finds special merit in Managing 
Editor Eissler's “‘Some Problems of De- 
linquency,"’ which succeeds, at least partially, 
in defining delinquency and outlining some 
of the basic issues involved in its study; S. A. 
Szurek’s ‘‘Some Impressions from Clinical 
Experience with Delinquents,"’ for its frank 
admission of the limitations of psychotherapy 
for delinquents and for its clarification of 
some differences between delinquency and 
neurosis; Anna Freud's “‘Certain Types and 
Stages of Social Maladjustment,’’ which 
should be helpful in recognizing the symp- 
toms of disorder and the Seosdiien of social 
ma'adjustment, specifically in the school 
setting; Adelaide M. Johnson's ‘Sanctions 
for Superego Lacunae of Adolescents,"’ for 
its thorough treatment of a much-neglected 
aspect of he delinquent’s relationships with 
his environment and with the worker; and 
Paul Bergman's witty and penetrating dis- 
cussion of *“The Objectivity of Criminological 
Science." 

Let it be clear that this is no comprehensive 
treatment of the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, as the section titles and the jacket 
blurb might unintentionally suggest. The 
authors have contributed discussions of 
varying merit on topics of varying impor- 
tance. The reader will find some genuine 
additions to the general body of knowledge 
and will appreciate this opportunity to gain 
the benefits of their authors’ professional ex- 
periences to the extent that his own ex- 

rience and command of the jargon equi 

im to receive these benefits. He might 
justifiably regret that some of these writers 
cannot include in their indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Aichorn the simplicity of style and 
clarity of illustration which characterized 
Wayward Youth. For all its inevitable limi- 
tations, Searchlights on Delinquency should be 
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Here is A New HANDBOOK 
FROM AAACMILLAN 


Principles 
€§ Practices 
of the Guidance 
Program 


Glenn E. Smith 


For the reader who wishes to acquire 
basic skills in the field of guidance as 
well as a sound foundation for further 
training in the field, here are the “whys,” 
the “hows” and the “whats” of guid- 
ance services. 

Counselors will find this a valuable hand- 
book providing them with the funde- 
mental tea se Bh necessary for function- 
ing as a guidance worker. 

After tracing the growth of guidance 
services briefly, the book proceeds to 
describe the activities and services of the 
program. For the first time the George- 
Barden act and its implications for the 
further development of guidance are pre- 
sented in illuminating detail. 


Published in June—$3.25 
SEE IT ON APPROVAL 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 


Please send me a copy of Principles and Prac- 
tices of the Guidance Program. | will either 
remit in full or return the book in 10 days. 
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recognized as worthy of study by teachers, 
counselors, social workers, psychologists, 
and all others whose work relates to young 
people, their parents, and their society. 
One hopes that its many challenges for fur- 
ther research will lead to a better under- 
standing of early psychological development 
and that future publications may give atten- 
tion to some of the aspects of delinquency 
not touched upon in the present volume.— 
Douc.ias D. Dittensecx, Guidance Director, 
High School, White Plains, New York. 
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Tue Psycnotocy or ADOLEsceNcE, by 
John E. Horrocks. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1951. 614 pp. $4.50. 


Lg Horrocks Has succeeded in writin 

something more than another i 
in The Psychology of Adolescence and has pro- 
duced a thoroughly modern book which can 
be read with interest by parents, teachers, 
and social welfare workers. Used as a text 
in the traditional course of the same general 
name, this book should prove to be more 
interesting and readable than many of its 
predecessors in the field. A wide variety of 
realistic and lifelike problems of adolescence 
are discussed so comprehensively that a 
minimum of outside reference work would 
be required for a satisfactory course. The 
bibliographies at the end of the respective 
chapters are up to date and comprehensive 
enough to enable the reader to find additional 
information to fit whatever specialized needs 
he might have. 

The style of writing is definitely not too 
technical and academic and one feels that 
even the average adolescent could read many 
sections profitably as an aid in understand- 
ing himself. For the same reason, parents 
would find the book interesting and instruc- 
tive and might even find themselves stimu- 
lated to long sessions of reading. It is a 
volume which might be well chosen for the 
purpose of arousing the parents’ interest in 
the psychology of adolescence or to serve as 
a general introduction and guide to a more 
adequate understanding of their own chil- 
dren. On the other hand, the college 
teacher should also find that the book would 
serve as a text remarkably well if he has been 
harassed by the rather - Mee reading dis- 
abilities of students. Certainly, vocabulary 
difficulties in this book have been as largely 
eliminated as would well be possible in any 
book of its nature. 
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No specialized school of thought seems to 
be represented in the text of this book and 
it is free of the dogmatic style which is a 
major fault of some authors. There is a 
fine balance between objective evidence and 
meaningfu! interpretation of the nature of 
the adolescent. Tables and charts are nu- 
merous and are skillfully used in furthering the 
continuity of the text without becomin 
boring or tiresome. Some topics which 
previously have appeared to be relatively 
intangible and difhcult in preceding books 
are presented objectively and meaningfully 
by the author. This is especially true of 
Part Two which deals with “The Adolescent 
and His Relation to Others.” 

A very splendid mental hygiene viewpoint 
is found in the five chapters included in Part 
Two which has implications of value both 
to teachers and parents and is clearly enough 
written to be perused with profit by the adoles- 
cent himself. This section includes discus- 
sions of the adolescent and his family, his so- 
cial adjustments, his friendships in relation to 
his personal qualities, his membership in 
various social groups, and a sensible discus- 
sion of heterosexual relations. Guidance 
workers, parents, and high school teachers 
will find this section to be especially valuable. 

The four chapters included in Part Three 
under the heading ‘‘Development and 
Growth,"’ while somewhat traditional in 
content, are adequately developed by the 
author without tiresome detail and with con- 
siderable originality in interpretation and 
constitute an indispensable = of the book. 

The discussions of adolescent activities 
and interests in Part Four constitute a major 
contribution of this new book, particularly 
in the clear, concise, and accurate terminology 
used by the author. The emphasis on in- 
dividual differences in this section rather 
than on the adolescent is commendable. 

Dr. Horrocks’ book, The Psychology of 
Adolescence, is a truly up-to-date textbook for 
a college course with a splendid choice of 
content and a clear and readable style. It 
should be thoroughly understandable to the 
student with a limited background as well 
as a valuable summary of basic facts and 
principles for the advanced student and for 
the teacher who needs a refresher course. 
It is the type of book which can be placed in 
the hands of parents as an authoritative 
source of information on problems of manage- 
ment of the youth of 1951.—W. R. Carrer, 
Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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The 2 Allen 


Guidance Manuals 


for Counselors & Teachers 


With the new emphasis upon giving guidance 
throughout the school program, and upon giving 
more attention to the personal problems of students, 
these two guidance manuals are more useful than 
ever to every faculty member of junior and senior 
high schools. They contain the materials of in- 
struction, which the teacher reads to the group. 
Both manuals are by Dr. Richard D. Allen, who as 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of guid- 
ance in Providence, R. I., developed the famous 
Providence guidance program. Introductions to 
the books are by Harold C. Hand and Goodwin 
Watson. Order both manuals on approval today. 


Common Problems 
in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the NGA. 
worked with Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 
from among hundreds, as the 60 most commonly 
faced by high-school students. These committees 
also collaborated on the development of the units. 

The problems deal with the adjustment of the 
student to his present environment, his studies, and 
his future life. They concern the student’s most 
pressing current needs and his social and economic 
problems. 

Helps to the Teacher: 
teacher for each of the 60 problems inclu 
objectives, ref . di ion of the 
volved, suggested projects, and timing a 
problem. Lisi price, $2.50 


Case-Conference 
Problems in 
Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for qroup- uidance work that involves 
character. This k — the case-conference 
method adequately for use by teachers. The 52 
tested cases deal with the personal social relations of 
students. Committees of the N.V.G.A. collabo- 
rated with Dr. Allen on this book. It constitutes a 
character-education program of far-reaching bene- 
fits to students. 

Helps to the Teacher: Pre tion of the teacher for the use 
of the case-conference me is offered in a 22- explanation 
by Dr. Allen. Helps and instructions for onan at the 52 case 
fe include: Stat t of the objectives, references, 
discussion of principal issues involved, summa: of the course 
of the discussion and conclusion, and timing motivation of 
the case. List price, $2.25 
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You anp Untons, by Dale Yoder, 48 pp. 
Waat Are Your Prosiems, by H. H. 
Remmers and C. G. Hackett, 48 pp. 
MENTAL ABILITIES OF CHILDREN, by Thelma 
Gwinn Thurstone and Katharine Mann 
Byrne, 48 pp. 

ExptorinG Cuirpren’s Interests, by G. 
Frederick Kuder and Blanche B. Paulson, 
48 pp. $0.40 each. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1951. 


¥s AND Unions is an excellent presenta- 
tion of the pros and cons of unionism as 
needed by young workers just entering the 
labor market. The booklet contains a brief 
history of unions and how they grew, union 
aims, union tactics, union organization and 
government, and finally public opinion with 
respect to unions. The information is fairly 
al reasonably ‘presented in an easily under- 
stood manner. A high official of a strong 
union has evaluated the booklet and ex- 
pressed satisfaction with its contents. 

This booklet should have general use as 
group guidance material in home rooms, 
social studies classes and occupational rela- 
tions classes in connection with part-time 
cooperative training programs. 
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What Are Your Problems is a splendid publi- 
cation written in a teen-age interest style. 
It first defines a problem and then depicts 
how all normal people have problems. How 
to face problems and what to do about them 
is then discussed. In subsequent chapters 
these types of problems are discussed: physi- 
cal problems of growing up, problems with 
parents, school problems, problems with 
people, personal problems, and finally possible 
problems of the future. This publication is 
an excellent booklet for use in orientation 
courses, social science courses, and home- 
rooms or other forms of group guidance. 
Counselors will likewise find splendid use for 
this booklet as suggested reading for certain 
types of counselees. 

Mental Abilities of Children is an excellent 
publication for in-service training purposes 
with teachers and counselors. While this 
booklet is correlated very closely with the 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities test it does 
present some strong reasons why in education 
a greater effort should be made to understand 
the child’s total range of abilities rather 
than to use a single intelligence score. 
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The chapter on using test results is es- 
pecially good. Such 5 Fre as ‘Making 
the Most of Their Abilities,"’ ‘“The Have 
Nots and Have Lots,"’ and ‘‘What Else Is 
Important’’ are also excellent. Principals 
pon pen ll directors will find in this book- 
let a splendid source of information for 
faculty meetings on the use of intelligence 
tests results. 

Exploring Children’s Interests presents a good 
discussion on what interest really is, how it 
develops, how children’s interests may be 
discovered, how to use children’s interests 
in learning, also in course and career planning, 
and how to foster interests in children. This 
booklet is good reading for all teachers, 
counselors, and parents. It could make a 
fine review for purposes of faculty discussion 
in in-service training meetings for improve- 
ment in teaching.—Guy O. Totverup, State 
Supervisor, Guidance Services, St. Paul, Minne- 
Sota. 


<> 
Socra, Work Yearsoox 1951, edited by 


Margaret B. Hodges. New York: Amert- 
can Association of Social Workers. 696 


pp. $5.00. 


HE SERVICE OccUPATIONS generally are 

becoming of increasing importance in 
American society. Among these the field of 
social work—its component and allied 
specialties—continues to be under-supplied 
with trained recruits. An acquaintance with 
this field and its ramifications, the current 
scene and significant trends, should be useful to 
anyone concerned with vocational guidance. 
The work here reviewed provides such in- 
formation in 73 authoritative, topical, signed 
articles, together with selected bibliographies 
concluding with a comprehensive annotated 
directory of 549 social work agencies. These 
agencies include international and national 
(governmental and voluntary) both of the 
U.S. A. and of Canada. 

This volume is the first to be published by 
the American Association of Social Workers, 
the preceding 10 having been issued biennially 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. Like its 
predecessors, the book is complete in itself 
and does not require reference to earlier edi- 
tions for background material. 

The articles on ‘Education for Social 
Work,"’ by John C. Kidneigh (Director, 
School of Social Work, University of Minne- 
sota); ‘Personnel Standards in Social Wel- 
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Vocational Interest Inventory is icularly valuable for 
establishing a basis for individual counseling, group 
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Dept. 39A, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 
fare," by Frances Goodall (Assistant to 
Executive Director, Social Planning Council 
of St. Louis, and St. Louis County); and 
‘Social Work as a Profession,"’ by Ben- 
jamin E, Youngdah! (Dean, George Warren 
Brown School of Social Work, Washington 
University, St. Louis), should be of particular 
interest to the readers of Occupations 
Others which strike the reviewer as most 
likely to be of value to vocational guidance 
workers are: ‘Canadian Social Work"’; 
“Catholic Social Work"’; ‘“‘Family Social 
Work"’; *‘Guidance and Counseling’’; “‘Jew- 
ish Social Work’’; ‘‘Medical Social Work'’; 
“Protestant Social Work"’; ‘‘Psychiatric 
Social Work"’; ‘‘Public Health Nursing’’; 
**Recreation’’; ‘‘Social Casework"’; and ‘‘So- 
cial Group Work.” 

One of the persisting problems in social 
work, to quote Prof. Kidneigh, has been to 
determine ‘the level of professional education 
that is both desirable and possible. Today 
there appears to be a growing conviction that 
professional education must remain at the 
graduate level, but that an integrated pre- 
professional undergraduate curriculum is both 
possible and necessary’ (p. 160). Action 
recommendations based on the results of some 
current basic research by the National Council 
on Social Work Education and by other in- 
terested agencies, the same author says, if 
implemented ‘“‘may substantially change 
many factors connected with the present pic- 
ture of social work education."’ 

Says Miss Goodall, ‘“The personnel situa- 
tion in social work is characterized by a short- 
age of trained personnel, a high mobility of 
workers, competition for qualified staff, and 
salary levels which compare unfavorably with 
the other professions’’ (p. 344). 

Among the significant current trends and 
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emphases in social work, according to Dean 
Youngdahl, are the following: the trend 
toward closer integration of the profession 
both in the U. S. and internationally, which 
in this country includes increasing uniformity 
in educational requirements; increased em- 
phasis on research in social work; greater 
acceptance of a multi-discipline ‘approach 
in the treatment of individual ills or in the 
prevention of pathological conditions’’; 
greater emphasis on mental health and, in 
connection with World War II, recognition of 
military psychiatric social work as a se 
fessional specialty; consideration of plans 
for registration and certification of social 
workers by the state (an actuality so far only 
in Puerto Rico and California); development 
of codes of personnel practices, ethics, and 
civil rights which, while not yet enforceable, 
indicate increasing maturity of the profession 
(pp. 497-499). 

Social workers will certainly want to keep 
this compact encyclopedia of their field close 
at hand; guidance people generally should be 
acquainted with it, and should find it re- 
peatedly useful for reference and background 
information.—Epcar A. Scnuter, Wayne 
University. 
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A Ctassiriep BrstioGrapny oF GERON- 
TOLOGY AND Geriatrics, by Nathan W. 
Shock. Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1951. 599 pp. $15.00. 


OW FORTUNATE that a mew science can 
have available so early in its develop- 
ment a bibliography of the magnitude and 
comprehensiveness of this outstanding work. 
This publication marks the culmination of 
several years of examination and careful 
classification of references pertinent to the 
field of gerontology gathered from library 
card catalogues, journal and book indexes, 
ermoae abstracts, private and published 
ibliographical records, and citations in- 
cluded in gerontological publications of the 
past heel References contained in this 
volume are carried through the year 1948. 
References unintentionally omitted from this 
work, as well as those of articles published 
since 1948, have been published regularly by 
Dr. Shock since April, 1950, in the Journal of 
Gerontology, keeping his work up to date and 
preserving the classification system which 
this bibliography employs. 
In the introduction, Dr. Shock explains the 
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raison d etre of the volume, and he provides 
an account of the criteria used in the selec- 
tion of the references. He states that the 
general principle guiding in the selection of 
references was that the articles should present 
“observations on organisms after the attain- 
ment of maturity."" Any study which was 
found to describe ‘‘adult status or change in 
some structure or function with time’ was 
included. 

The references are organized in seven major 
classifications, and single references falling 
within two or more categories appear in each 
appropriate classification. The classifica- 
tions are: (1) ‘‘Gerontology, General Orien- 
tation’; (2) ‘Biology of Aging’; (3) 
“Organ Systems’’; (4) “‘Geriatrics’’; (5) 
‘Psychological Processes’’; (6) ‘Social and 
Economic Aspects’; and (7) ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous."’ Each of these classifications is 
broken down into a series of sub-categories, 
and references are grouped in alphabetical 
arrangement by author under the subject 
categories. Serial numbers are assigned to 
each entry. The table of contents provides a 
convenient and thorough guide to the sub- 
topics under each of the major categories. 

The extent to which researches in the 
physical and medical sciences have outdis- 
tanced investigations in the psycho-social 
and economic sphere is indicated by the fact 
that more than three-fourths of the entries 
fall under the categories of “Biology of 
Aging,"’ ‘Organ Systems,"’ and ‘‘Geriatrics.”’ 
Under “Biology of Aging,"’ the major sub- 
categories include: cellular biology and phys- 
iology; climate; exercise; longevity; me- 
tabolism; nutrition; parental age; physio- 
logical age; rejuvenation; and theories. 
The principal subdivisions under ‘Organ 
Systems’’ include: blood system; blood 
forming and destroying organs; cardio- 
vascular system; connective tissue and carti- 
lage; endocrine system; gastro intestinal 
tract; kidney; lymphatic system; muscular 
system; mervous system; reactions of the 
body as a whole; reproductive system; res- 
piratory system; sense organs; skeletal 
system; skin and integument; and urogenital 
system. The category of ‘‘Geriatrics’’ in- 
cludes chiefly references pertaining to medical 
care and the treatment of patients, and addi- 
tional material on geriatrics is to be found in 
the ‘‘pathology’’ sub-categories under each 
of the appropriate organ systems. 

Under the classification of ‘‘Psychological 
Processes,"" the entries are grouped chiefly 
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under the headings of counseling, intellectual 
functions, motor responses, perception, per- 
sonality, and psychomatic relations. The 
category of ‘Social and Economic Aspects"’ 
is subdivided into accidents, crime, demog- 
raphy, economic problems, adult education, 
housing and care, legal problems, social and 
economic aspects of medical care, social 
problems, social groups, social security, and 
social services and social work. The final 
major classification is termed ‘“‘Miscella- 
neous,’’ and contains entries under the head- 
ings of historical references, lay texts, non- 
living systems, popular articles, and research 
methods, organizations, programs and in- 
stitutes. 

The entire volume is well supplied with 
cross-references, and the fact that the cross- 
references are inserted in the table of contents 
as well as the text will facilitate the work of 
the investigator. The style employed in 
citing bibliographical references is that con- 
ventionally employed for a work of this na- 
ture. Journal references are abbreviated, and 
an alphabetical listing of the abbreviations of 
journals cited, together with the complete 
titles of each journal and city of its publica- 
tion, is provided near the end of the volume. 
This listing is followed by a complete index 
of the authors cited, and the serial numbers of 
each author's entries appear after his name. 
The final section of the volume is a useful 
“Index of Subjects,’” which cites the page 
numbers on which references begin for more 
than 700 alphabetically arranged topics. 

This bibliography is at once a work of 
scholarly excellence and of practical merit. 
It is to be hoped that the cost of $15.00 will 
not prohibit its acquisition by the expanding 
number of workers who are engaged in serving 
and planning for older people.—Witma 
Donanug, Chairman, Division of Gerontology, 
Institute for Human Adjustment, University of 
Michigan. 
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EpucaTion—THe WELLisprING oF Democ- 
racy, by Earl J. McGrath. University: 
University of Alabama Press, 1951. 139 
pp. $2.50. 


asa J. McGratn appropriately entitles 
his book Education—The Wellspring of 
Democracy. He makes well his point that in 
the world of today—a world in which there 
is a struggle for the minds of men—education 
in the - eli must play a major role, 
along with the diplomatic and military efforts. 
In developing his theme, the author points 
out various needs in American education to- 
day. Inequality of opportunity for educa- 
tion is stressed. The waste of talent, because 
of inadequate funds for high ability students 
to continue with their educations, is pointed 
out. With these and other needs existing 
throughout the country, the author cites the 
need for increased federal aid to education. 
In his book Mr. McGrath evidences the 
“guidance point of view.'" In discussing the 
elementary program he points out that ‘The 
whole program of the school should be so 
designed as to assist each child to grow at his 
own individual rate." In his review of the 
secondary school he stresses the importance of 
gathering all possible data about students for 
counseling purposes. He urges appropriate 
educational opportunities for all exceptional 
children (including the gifted), in order that 
all may have opportunity to develop and to 
contribute maximally. He cites the need for 
expanded programs of vocational education. 
The author in a discussion of the status of 
higher education points out that present-day 
education falls short in the encouragement of 
research and the training of scholars, and the 
education of youth to perform intelligently 
and responsibly all the activities of life in a 
democratic society. With regard to these he 
urges ‘‘a studious reconsideration of these 
latter two objectives of university education 
and a critical analysis of the policies and prac- 
tices which make their attainment possible." 
Although some may disagree with Mr. 
McGrath in his belief that the Federal 
Government must Support education to a 
greater extent, they will not disagree, in the 
judgment of this reviewer, with the state- 
ments of Mr. McGrath relative to the high 
lace of education in our democratic way of 
life and the problems in education now 
facing us and limiting its contributions.— 
Rospert B. Kamm, Dean of Students, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Towa. 
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Berore You're Drarrep: A Guide for 
Young Men of Selective Service Age (Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marines, Coast Guard). 
New York: Greenberg, 1951. 55 pp. 
$1.00. 


| b= BOOKLET ATTEMPTS tO answer the 
questions of parents, high school and 
college students, those taking reserve officer 
training, and those working at skilled trades. 
It is designed to help American youth who are 
about to register he the draft, thinking of 
enlisting, wondering what branch to enter, 
concerned about their jobs, worried about 
continuing their education, thinking about 
their dependents, or considering service in 
one of the reserve components. 

Before You're Drafted is too expensive for its 
size, but it should prove to be useful as a 
counselor's tool, a in the school library. 
It is a worth-while addition to the literature 
in the field of Armed Forces Orientation, 
especially on the secondary school level. 

No matter what information may be ob- 
tained from this book, or any other on the 
subject, counselors and teachers should ob- 
tain their basic and up-to-date information 
from their nearest Recruiting Station, and 
local Draft Board. They should not direct 
their inquiries to any of the Armed Forces 
Headquarters in Washington. 


—> 


CaREERS IN CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING. (A Series of Articles Re- 
— from Chemical and Engineering 
News.) Washington, D. C.: American 
Chemical Society, 1951. 94 pp. $1.00. 


T@ QUALITY OF occupational literature 
is improving constantly and this publica- 
Careers in Chemistry 
and Chemical Engineering is a collection of 29 
articles in which a fairly broad analysis of 
the various divisions of chemistry and chemi- 
cal engineering is made. Although prepared 


tion attests to that fact. 


by recognized leaders, evidently working 
independently, there is close agreement 
among them regarding this important pro- 
fession. Realism permeates the articles as 
the glamorous side, although mentioned 
occasionally, is subordinated to the actual 
conditions and requirements that one must 
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face if he contemplates entering this field for 
his life’s work. In fact, each article is clear, 
concise, and informative. 

Three important aspects usually deemed 
necessary when studying occupations are in- 
cluded, namely, (1) a comprehensive de- 
scription and interpretation of the informa- 
tion and procedures essential in selecting an 
occupation are stated, (2) an — of the 
training requirements and the choice of school 
are presented, and (3) the ways and means of 
entering and advancing in the field are sug- 
gested. Although concerned specifically with 
the chemical profession, the ideas advanced 
are applicable to other fields as well. 

The first article—*‘To Be or Not to Be’’— 
is of special significance for the guidance 
procedure. The author points to the need 
for expert vocational guidance especially at 
the high school level. The importance of 
having mature and competent vocational 
counselors is emphasized. Moreover, co- 
ordination of the school’s guidance activities 
with personnel workers representing industry 
and contributing organizations is suggested 
if effective results are to be expected. An- 
other article refers to the use of psychological 
tests in appraising an individual's abilities, 
aptitudes, and potentialities as an aid to 
career selection, stressing, of course, certain 
cautions in the interpretations of test results. 

The articles describing the various areas 
of specialization embracing the profession 
meet the criteria of good occupational mono- 
graphs. Each includes a clear description of 
what a person does in the specific specialized 
area, the kind of preparation and experience 
he must possess if success is to be assured, 
and—a factor often neglected—the personal 

ualities and attitudes needed to attain satis- 

faction and advancement in his work. Such 
attributes as: love and enthusiasm for his 
work, ability to get along with fellow work- 
ers, willingness to shoulder responsibility, 
working long hours, and the like. are the 
important ones stressed. In fact, these are 
some of the mental, physical, and personal 
characteristics that should harmonize with 
job requirements. 

This publication makes a distinct contribu- 
tion to the growing field of occupational 
literature and should be included on every 
counselor's reference shelf. The articles are 
well written and the technical language so 
characteristic of this profession is held to a 
minimum, thereby making the contents 
understandable to the average person. 
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CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE: 

The Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in 
New York City, Inc. will again sponsor this year a 
two week Cerebral Palsy Institute, to be given from 
January 21 through February 1, 1962. Tuition for the 
course will be $25. Qualified physicians, physical, 
occupational, and speech therapists, nurses, social 
service, rehabilitation and guidance workers, teachers, 
and psychologists are eligible. The Institute will in- 
clude seminars, field trips, clinical demonstrations, and 
lectures 

This year, emphasis will be placed upon the 
medical, socio-psychological aspects of mental sub- 
normalities of the cerebral palsied 


THREE MONTH POST-GRADUATE COURSE: 

Following the Institute, and starting on February 4, 
1952, the Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in 
New York City, Inc., in cooperation with the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
will offer a three-month post-graduate cerebral palsy 
course for qualified physicians, occupational, and 
physical therapists 

A professional statement of completion will be granted 
by Columiia University upon satisfactory completion 
of the three-month course 

Tuition for the three-month course is $250, and 
may include, if desired, the Institute 

NOTE: A limited number of scholarships are 
available 

Full information and application blanks can be 
obtained from Miss Marguerite Abbott, Executive 
Director, The Coordinating Couneil for Cerebral 
Palsy in New York City, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y 











In the reviewer's opinion, this ee 


should be read by the counselor before it is 
recommended to interested students. The 
counselor might find it advisable to suggest 
certain articles tothemrather than the entire 
volume. As each article treats a separate 
subject, and it is independently written, the 
volume lends itself to convenient arrange- 
ment of different combinations to meet in- 
dividual student needs. It might also be 
advisable to have a supply of additional 
copies of selected articles for widespread use 
Both high schools and colleges will find this 
publication valuable. In fact, Careers in 
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Chemistry and Chemical Engineering should help 
the reader to obtain factual and valuable 
first-hand information concerning the chemi- 
cal profession.—Joserph A. Brparp, State 
Supervisor, Occupational Information and Voca- 
tional Counseling, Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Vocational Division, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


———-@ 


Carzers Toat Coance Your Wor tp, by 
James Keller. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1951. 302 pp. $2.00. 


AREERS [Hat CHaNnce Your Wor tp is 

directed to individuals, regardless of 
station in life, who would like sincerely to 
have a part in changing world trends for the 
better. It urges consideration of certain 
careers which “‘decide the fate of the world”’ 
—the “‘great creative spheres of influence 
that affect the destiny for time and for 
eternity of all mankind: (2) education, (2) 
government, (3) communications, (4) labor 
relations, (5) social service, and (6) library 
work.”’ 

The book presents an approach to career 
planning which receives tar too little em- 
phasis in modern literature. Whatever a 
person's vocation or station, he (she) is 
important, and having once acquired a sense 
of responsibility can exert a real influence for 
the right, even as the self-seekers and oppor- 
tunists are actively seeking to destroy it. 

“If the enemies of civilization work 
furiously to eliminate God from everything 
in order to destroy our liberty, that ought to 
be argument enough for us to work ever- 
more zealously to put God right back into 
everything.” 

There has been a continued trend away from 
the religious principles ‘‘upon which our 
republic was founded and without 
which it cannot hope to survive.” 

‘“‘We in America have a rich heritage that 
stems from a profound belief in God. It is 
our conviction,’’ adds the author, ‘“‘that it 
would not take too much effort to focus 
atterition on it once again—to bring it back 
into the forefront of American life, to make 
it live as a positive dynamic force in public 
and private affairs." 

It is high time, the author emphasizes, for 
individuals to view the situation seriously. 
The primary religious truths must be recog- 
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nized, brought to life, and integrated into 
everyday living. Giving mere lip service to 
our dependence upon God is not enough; we 
must reduce it to practice. 

Here, in this book then, is a much-needed 
religious approach to the problem of career 
planning. ‘there are great opportunities to 
carry out these eo in everyday living, 
especially for individuals working in the 
above-mentioned vocational fields of in- 
fluence. 

The book presents facts, ideas, and illus- 
trations which are interesting and convincing 
and should be helpful to many. There is, 
for example, a considerable array of factual 
information about these ‘‘vital fields,”’ care- 
fully written and, therefore, useful and reveal- 
ing. 

A chapter entitled ‘Purpose Makes the 
Difference’’ contains the essence of the appeal 
which, though really not new as it is based 
upon well-known Bible teaching, may very 
well be the means of inspiring many in- 
dividuals to higher motivation in planning 
for work and life. The whole thing may be 
summed up in a familiar verse (Romans, 
12: 21), ‘Be not overcome by evil but over- 
come evil with good." Or to use another 
familiar expression, “‘Better to light one 
candle than curse the darkness."’ 

So it is that the real message of this book 
transcends the mere giving of occupational 
information. It is essentially an inspirational 
appeal for high purpose and motive in any 
vocation and especially in the ‘more impor- 
tant spheres of influence and the unusual 
opportunity open to an individual to enrich 
humanity—to leave the world a bit the better 
for his being in it—if, with a Christlike pur- 
pose, he goes into a career that counts.’’— 
N. A. Lursurrow, Vocational Service Secretary, 
Central YMCA, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ad 


You Can Cuance Your Carger, by 
Martin Panzer. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1950. 274 pp. $2.95. 


|* A UNIQUE personalized manner the con- 
tents of this book are directed to individ- 
uals of average ability who are not too suc- 


cessful, but not complete failures. The book 
is for those who have made mistakes and are 
concerned with overcoming them; to those 
who are well-enough adjusted that printed 
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information is sufficient for them to recognize 
their errors and shortcomings; to those pos- 
sessing the ability to adapt suggestions for 
charting new plans of action for themselves 
and to draw upon their ingenious resources 
for putting such plans into operation. Itisa 
resource book of hilosophical concepts and 
inspirational challenges coupled with practi- 
cal suggestions for selected readers who are 
ssychologically ready to use its contents for 
Selnalen about desirable changes in their 
vocational Careers 

Such readers are offered encouragement and 
reassurance that they can do better if they 
utilize their discovered assets in charting new 
courses of action by means of systematic an- 
alysis and planning. 

Attention is called to the conditions neces- 
sary for one to use effectively informational 
facts with special emphasis upon the need 
for a high degree of adaptability in the appli- 
cation of these facts. 

The prospects for success in a changed 
career are well presented and qualified with 
the statement, “that opportunity exists— 
but all cannot meet the test of opportunity.” 
The possibilities which exist for older per- 
sons are emphasized because therein lie some 
of the most difficult problems for one to 
solve 

Specific directions for carefully planning 
one's mew career are indicated, based upon 
the assumption that planning in advance 
enables one “‘to concentrate on action as one 
goes along and forces one from the necessity 
of pondering and worrying about what one 
should do next.’ This plan should include 
ways and means for incling with the past 
A well-determined plan for breaking with 
the past will aid the individual to maintain 
proper perspective and enable him to inform 
others that any activity or change is a part 
of a plan for reaching definite goals. 

Discussing the steps which lead to job 
getting the author takes for granted that 
the reader knows the elementary principles 
of job getting but does not accept in entirety 
the notion that traditional and textbook 
approaches lead to traditional and textbook 
results. A combination of ingenuity, origi- 
nality, and careful planning is emphasized for 
successful job getting. Specific directions 
are advanced for choosing and entering upon 
a new career with aaa attention given to 


the importance of the job interview. 
For rapid advancement in a career the new 
job entrant is advised to find short cuts, ex- 
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dite procedures, and explore possibilities 
- telescoping many steps into bow steps. 
It is further suggested that innovations be 
substituted for traditional ways as a part of a 
carefully prepared plan, which fits into the 
groove of over-all operations in which many 
persons are aioe 

In an exceedingly challenging manner the 
reader is admonished to ration his energy 
according to plan if he would be productive 
in his work. It is pointed out that the most 
complex problem is to properly allocate 
energy coward the various facets of one’s 
career. This may be achieved by avoiding 
energy wastes among which are chores that 
diminish one's freshness, alertness, and eager- 
ness for career work. 

The importance of ego satisfaction in the 
attainment of fame goals accompanied by 
suggestions for achieving these goals is the 
central theme of the chapter entitled “‘From 
Who? to Who's Who.”’ 

In a philosophical and spiritual tone the 
reader is encouraged to ‘‘stay on the sunny 
side’’ by maintaining hope and faith in him 
self, his fellow men, and his job. Under- 
standing of the meaning of life, ability to 
meet frustrations, disappointments, problems, 
mistakes, and failure, and retention of a 
sense of proportion are requisite for one who 
would make a new start in life 

Those who would change their career are 
invited to consider types of non-traditional! 
jobs which are either so ingenious or so rarely 
engaged in as to start a train of thought in 
one’s mind that will lead to accomplishment 

The concluding chapter deals with the im- 
portance of a balanced life in which job of 
one’s work, security for self and family, and 
ability to enjoy leisure time must be present 
for a person to achieve real happiness 

Throughout the book there is profuse use 
of well-chosen, pointed word illustrations 
and life stories of individuals who have ex 
perienced various steps and procedures in 
volved in starting new careers. These com 
bined with specific directions lend a persona! 
realistic touch to the book which should 
serve qualified readers as a helpful source of 
encouragement and direction in the changing 
of their careers. 

The author states that ‘by and large we 
have kept our feet solidly on the ground and 
talked in simple bread-and-butter terms." 
This is borne out in general by the style of 
writing, illustrations used, and vocabulary 
employed. It is interesting to note, how 
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ever, that there are infrequent departures in 
which words inconsistent with the general 
tenor of the book are interjected, perhaps to 
lend weight, but to some readers they may 
indeed be waste.—S. C. Hutscanper, Coun- 
selor Trainer, University of Michigan 


queue . ap . 


EMOTIONAL DisoRDERS OF CHILDREN: A 
Case Book of Child Psychiatry, by Gerald H. 
Pearson. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1949. 368 pp. $5.00. 


|» THIs BOOK, Dr. Pearson attempts to com- 
pile in one volume much of the well- 
recognized knowledge about child psychi- 
atry. He does this very well. 

The book is couched in terms primarily 
for the doctor but should serve very well for 
any person who is working with a child with 
problems. Parts of it can be readily under- 
stood by parents. 

The author leaves no doubt in his thinking 
that only through psychoanalysis can there 
be adequate understanding of a child's 
problems. He presents his material, oriented 


that way, by means of the case record ap- 


proach. By the use of some rather simple 
cases, he makes his book understandable to 
child workers, while for the medical workers 
some cases are extremely complicated 

Dr. Pearson attempts to show to the physi- 
cian the need for some understanding of the 
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emotional problems that children have. He 
says, ‘‘If the physician desires truly to fulfill 
his professional role of aiding human suf- 
fering, he must be as well equipped to deal 
with the suffering caused by emotional 
illnesses as with that caused by organic 
illness.*’ 

It is encouraging from a parent's point of 
view to note that the book recognizes the 
feelings that parents have about their 
emotionally disturbed children. All too often 
parents feel they are left out because of lack 
of proper orientation on the part of the 

hysician. It is rare that parents do not 
lame themselves for the behavior of their 
children. 

By way of introduction, the author devotes 
two chapters to the methods of studying, 
the diagnosis and classification of psychiatric 

roblems in children. The rest of the book 
is organized around groups of categories 
that appear in the every : al practice of a 
psychiatrist. These groups are as follows: 
anxiety states, anxiety hysteria, conversion 
hysteria, the interrelationships of organic 
and psychic illnesses, the obsessional neurosis, 
the child who is intellectually retarded, the 
sexual perversion, psychoses of children, and 
character neuroses in children. By way of 
summary, it gives general considerations of 
the treatment of psychic disorders in children. 

It is refreshing in its approach and thor- 
ough and understandable in its presentation. 
—Irvinc W. Srout, Professor of Education, 
Southern Illinois University 


AFTER TEEN-AGERS QUIT SCHOOL 


This bulletin presents brief reviews of programs in seven cities that are helping 
boys and girls who have left school before high school graduation to make their 
way into suitable and satisfactory employment. In most cities community pro- 
grams aiding boys and girls to make the transition from school to work best serve 
those who are graduating from high school. The drop-outs, often misfits in school, 
struggle ineffectively by themselves to get and hold jobs and are in danger of 
becoming misfits in the adult world. Community planning can correct this situation, 
help these boys and girls become successful job holders and add to the manpower 
and human resources of the community. The stories of these seven community 
programs will be of particular interest to counselors and community planners in 
the schools, employment services and social agencies—the key people in develop- 
ing programs for seeking out these young people and giving them the necessary 
guidance, education, work orientation, training, placement and follow-up services. 
After Teen-Agers Quit School—Seven Community Programs Help Drop-Outs may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Current Literature in Vocational Guidance, 
by Henry L. Lash, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education, Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, Division of Extension and Higher 
Education, 451 North Hill Street, Los 
Angeles 12, California. 23 pp. Free. 


This annotated bibliography covers a 10-year period, 
with emphasis on current literature. Listings are under 
the following headings: ‘‘Guidance in General’’; ‘‘Test- 
ing and + oe E ““Counseling’’; ‘‘Jobs and Careers”’; 
“Periodicals,” and “Attention: Dean of Women."" No 
attempt is made to cover articles found in periodicals, 
and since the publication was originally prepared for 
California readers, unusual attention is aad publica- 
tions in that state. However, this does not much limit 
the usefulness of this good, short bibliography. It is, 
incidentally, handsomely printed on a superior grade of 


paper. 


Vocational Information Digest. Personnel 
Bureau, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 1951. 
56 pp. $.50. 

Student recorders made reports for this Digest of in- 
formation and advice given them by 34 —. at the 
Fifth Vocational Information Conference held February 


15-17, 1951. This publication gives brief, authoritative 
tips on a wide variety of career fields for women. 


Role-Playing in Action, by Chris Argyris 
Bulletin No. 16 (May, 1951), New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Copies available: Distribution Center. 23 
pp. Free to New York residents; $.15 
to out-of-state residents. 


This bulletin discusses role-playing in supervisory 
training. Chapter subheadings include: ‘“‘Definition 
of Role-Playing’’; *“Where Role-Playing May Be Uti- 
lized"*; Education and Role-Playing: A Point of View"'’; 
‘Why Role-Playing Is Effective in Re-education’; ‘‘Lay- 
ing the Problems on the Table"’; Bae Members to 
Want to Change’; ‘Define the Skit and the Roles’’; 
“Help the Group Observe Correctly’*; “Evaluate the 
Role-Playing’’; “‘Re-play the Roles’’; “Why People 
Resist Training’; ‘So You'd Like to Try Role-Playing 
Don’t Forget These Hints: About Yourself, About Role- 
Playing.’ A selected bibliography is included. 


Area Studies in American Universities, by 
Wendell C. Bennett. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1951. Copies 


available: Social Science Research Council, 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 82 pp. Free to students and faculty 
and staff member of colleges and universities 


The Social Science Research Council's Committee on 
World Area Research sponsored a survey, results of which 
are described in this booklet, to provide a more adequate 
picture of university resources for area study. Resources 
studied included current area training facilities in the 
universities, the geographic areas covered, the number 
of faculty specialists, the graduate students now in train 
ing, and the numbers that could be trained with present 
facilities. Special sections are included on each foreign 
area for which study facilities are now available, and on 
facilities for field work. 


Home Study Blue Book and Directory of Ac- 
credited Private Home Study Schools and Courses. 
32 pp. Directory of Business Schools in the 
United States. 31 pp. Directory of Accredited 
Private Home Study Schools. 4 pp. All 1951 
Free. Available variously from the National 
Home Study Council and the National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools, 
2601 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 9, 
i &e 


The first booklet describes the function of home study 
courses, and cites groups such as servicemen, shut-ins, 
children abroad, persons in isolated areas, for whom the 
correspondence course is a special boon. It also lists a 
directory of accredited correspondence schools and 
courses, and explains National Home Study Council 
standards for accrediting. The business schoo! directory 
lists private business schools accredited by the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools, giving in 
formation about the age, student capacity, and training 
facilities of each. The folder repeats the Directory of 
Private Home Study Schools liseed in the first booklet 


Education for Professional Careers: A Selected 
Group of Schools and Colleges. 104 pp. $1.50 
Marguerite Tuttle, 28 West 44th Sercet, 
New York 18, N. Y., 1951. 


The fifth edition of this book covers a group of out 
standing schools offering career training in business, in 
dustry, and the arts. Selected schools are personally 
visited by Marguerite Tuttle or her staff members for 
checking of facilities, quality of faculty, reputation in the 
community, and the vocational field served. This guide 
is cross-indexed; that is, schools are listed alphabetically, 
and subject matter indexed. Among members of the ad- 
visory committee are Gertrude Forrester, M. Eunice 
Hilton, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Mildred S. Percy, Cleo 
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Richardson, and George S. Speer. Listings are about 
two pages in length, and include full information about 
courses, location, tuition, admission, etc. 


Jobs and Futures: Jobs in Student Personnel 
$.05); Jobs in Women's Services ($.10); 
Follow-Up on Young Businesses ($10); Jobs 
with the Press ($.10). Mademoiselle, $75 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
2-8 pp. each. 

“Staying After School" is what Mademoiselle calls its 
student personnel folder, which briefly describes not only 
counseling, placement, and deans’ office jobs, but als: 
some of the in-between jobs that, by offering an incentive 
to stick around, sometimes lead up to them. What's 
behind the gals behind the men? More than just the 
fact that Hattie Carnegie has designed a new uniform, 
the second reprint will tell you. It investigates op- 

tunities in the Nurse Corps, Navy and Air Force, 
Sacens’s Medical Specialist Corps, Marines The 
chances of getting to be an officer, or the fact that all the 
women's services have reserve commissions, are dis- 
cussed, and age limits for different types of service cited 
The young businesses told abour in . third reprint are 
some that were told about in earlier issues of Mademoiselle 
Their successes and failures, and reasons why, make good 
reading for the pr spective entrepreneur Jobs with the 
Press takes a careful look at writing and editing jobs, 
and comes up with some good advice about lightly and 
heavily trodden paths (try the trade press if daily papers 
are overcrowded with applicants), as well as useful in- 
formation about newspaper and trade journal listings, 
useful books to read, how to get starred, and where to 
expect to go 


The Retatl Florist, by John H. Liesveld 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951 
393 pp $5.00 
This book contains 4] full chapters covering in detail 
the financing and establishment of a shop, the legal 
aspects, equipment and decoration, retail policies, per- 
sonnel, buying and selling, clerical details, advertising, 
the florist’s place in the community, the care of flowers 
and new and their uses for all occasions. A collection 
of photographs shows ideal window displays, flower 
arrangements, and attractive packaging—all points 
which are amply treated in the text. 


Tomorrow's Job and Jobs with a Future. 4 pp. 
each. Free. Available from Personnel De- 
partment, Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 

The first leaflet is directed to the girl young enough to 
include Scouting or camping in her experience before and 
during college. It makes suggestions for activities 
which will —- her for work later in Scouting, and 
describes jobs available as a Girl Scout professional 


worker. The second leaflet gives a general description 
of Girl Scout professional jobs and job requirements. 


Woodworking Occu- 


Occupational Guides: 
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pations, Millman (Detroit Area), 1951. 25 
pp. $.25 each. Michigan Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, 7310 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Includes occupational description; material on distri- 
bution of jobs, employment prospects, hiring specifica- 
tions for skilled workers, earnings, advancement, trans- 
fer, and related jobs, hours and = a working conditions 
employee and employer organizations, vocational factors 
and methods of entry, and bibliography 


Questions and Answers about Employment on 
Merit. American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. Single copies, free. 

Contained in the brochure is background material on 
the Service Committee's approach and experience in its 
fair employment program and a series of questions most 
often asked by those interested in employment on merit 
and answers which the Service Committee staff have 
found to be soundest from their experience and observa 
tion. The questions and answers are approached under 
the general headings of fair employment and top manage- 
ment, fair re and re and customer reac- 
tion, steps of integration, problems of integration, the 
minority group member as an employee, and employ- 
ment on merit and fair employment laws 


So You're An Issuing Officer. 9 pp. Free 
Bulletin 149, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 


This illustrated booklet cells in an informal way how 
ee certificates help to safeguard boys and 
girls in their early working experience. 


Policy and Regulations of the Department of 
Defense Regarding Employment of Minors. U.S 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 4 pp. 
Free. 

This leaflet summarizes regulations and instructions 


affecting employment of minors in Department of De 
fense installations and reservations 


The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work with 
Social Work Series Bulletin No 
235-4, Women's Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1951. 84 pp. $.30. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


Families. 


Discusses work with both voluntary agencies and 
ublic assistance programs, describing the setting, out 
ok. demand and supply, training, earnings, working 
conditions and advancement, organizations, demand 
prior to World War II, wartime changes in employment, 
and volunteer work 


The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work 
with Children. Social Work Series Bulletin 





Publications Received 


No. 235-3, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1951. 72 pp. $.25. For 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Work is discussed in this field under the same headings 
outlined for the above booklet. Also has a section on 
student'aid and fellowships. Appendixes list minimum 
requirements for beginning civil service position as child 
welfare worker in the Board of Public Welfare and as 
social worker in the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia, as well as schools of social work in the con- 
tinental United States accredited by the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work. 


Good Job Outlook Seen for the Natural Sciences 
Next Few Years. 6 pp. $.20. Reprint from 
The Career News (June, 1951). B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

This review of job possibilities in the natural sciences 
discusses fields of specialization, beginning and advanced 
jobs, the necessity for graduate work, personal qualifica- 
tions, earnings and working conditions, sources of em- 
ployment, the place for women, and sources of further 
information. 


Your Child. 4 pp. Free. Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A descriptive list of seven government publications deal- 


ing with the care and guidance of children from their 
birth to their teens 


Personnel in Public Child Welfare Programs, 
1950. Children’s Bureau Statistical Series 
No. 7. Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. 15 pp. 

This report is focused on full-time professional child 
welfare employees. It considers the difficulty of getting 
qualified workers, increase in salaries size of child welfare 
load, use of State and local funds, number of workers and 
service provided, etc 


Programs of the Federal Government Affecting 
Children and Youth, 1951. 126 pp. $.55 each. 
For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

This report brings together under one cover a descrip- 
tion of the many programs of the Federal Government 
that affect and benefit children and youth. It was previ- 


ously made available in manuscript form as resource ma- 
terial for the Mid-century Whitehouse Conference. 


Official Conference Proceedings of the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Children and 
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Youth. 400 pp. Paperbound, $2.00; cloth- 
bound, $4.00. Fact Finding Report: A Digest. 
200 pp. $1.00. A Chart Book. 160 pp. 
$1.00. The Conference Platform. 24pp. $.15. 
National Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


The Conference Proceedings contains complete reports and 
recommendations of the plenary sessions, the 35 work 
groups, the = meetings and related major addresses 
and technical papers. The Fact Finding Report is a con- 
densation of the full report prepared for the Conference 
by its fact-finding staff with the cooperation of 200 in- 
dividuals, institutions, and research groups. Part I is 
on “The Making of a Healthy Personality’. Part Il 
is on “Implications for the Conduct of Social lnstitu- 
tions."" The Chart Book contains 75 charts presenting 
basic data on the nation’s children and young people, 
their families, home situations, health, social services, 
employment, education, etc. Brief statements supple- 
ment the graphic material. The Platform contains 
recommendations adopted in the final plenary session 
and the Conference Pledge to Children. 


Ohio's Children and Youth at Midcentury. 
96 pp. Free. Children and Youth, Civil De- 
fense Bulletin No. 13-1, State of Ohio. 27 
pp. Free. Copies available while supply 
lasts from Ohio Commission on Children 
and Youth, Room 11, State House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Surveys and interprets over-all needs of Ohio children 
and youth; suggests programs and legislation to meet 
these needs. A chapter on ‘Youth Out of School”’ in- 
cludes sections on guidance and counseling, and place- 
ment. The second bulletin concerns children from birth 
through high school, their protection, and the part they 
can play in the defense effort. 


Children and Youth in a World in Crisis. 89 
pp. $1.50. (Mimeographed.) Copies 
available from Kramer Business Service, 16 
North Carroll Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


This is a report of the Coordinated Conferences on 
Guidance, Personnel Services, and Health held during 
the 1951 summer session at the University of Wisconsin 
and sponsored by the School of Education, the Wiscon- 
sin State Department of Public Instruction, Wisconsin 
State Board of Health, and the Wisconsin Association of 
Education and Vocational Guidance. A dozen of the 
main contributions presented during the Conferences are 
reproduced in this report. Speakers whose papers are 
reproduced include Esther Lloyd-Jones, Joseph Borus, 
Arthur H. Steinhaus, Murray Bowen, Lois G. Nemac, 
Fred V. Hein, Donald Beran, Mildred L. Fisher, Lester ] 
Schloerb, Annette C. Washburn, and Ann Margaret 


Your Children's Heredity, by Bernice L. 
Neugarten. 48 pp. Facts about Alcohol, by 
Raymond G. McCarthy. 48 pp. $.40 each. 
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Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


The first volume, a Better Living Booklet, offers some 
answers to the questions parents and teachers ask about 
heredity . . . How does it operate? What limits does it 
place on a child? What can children inherit? Illus- 
trated and readable, as is Facts About Alcohol, which an- 
swers such questions as: Do I have to drink to be popu- 
lar? Can alcoholic beverages do me harm? This book- 
let helps teen-agers learn the facts about alcohol and 
drinking. It traces the history of alcoholic beverages, 
clears up many misconceptions about their effects, and 
explains some of the important problems young people 
face in regard to drinking. 


How to Be a Good Mother-in-Law and Grand- 
mother, by Edith G. Neisser. 32 pp. $.20. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York. 

Lists some do's and don't’s for the older generation 
Includes a section on ‘‘Understanding Present-Day Princi- 
ples of Child Guidance." Amusingly illustrated, and 
pleasantly written. 


Legal Status of the American Family. 27 pp. 
$.15. Women's Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. Copies avail- 
able: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
BC. 


Prepared from materials compiled for the 1948 National 
Conference on Family Life, this publication presents a 
summary on the privileges, responsibilities, powers, 
and limitations that constitute the status of the American 
family under state laws. Discussion is under such topics 
as marriage, family support, husband and wife, parent 
and child, protection of the child, dissolution of marriage, 
and domestic relations courts. 


From This Day Forward, by Kenneth J. 


Foreman. 71 pp. $1.25. Outlook Pub- 
lishers, 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 


Subtitled, ““‘Thoughts about a Christian Marriage,"’ 
this small book is written by a Professor of Theology at 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. Dr. Foreman exhorts 
his readers to regard marriage as a vow rather than a 
contract, and attempts to explain some of the implications 
of that vow to the Christian. 


Outline of Training Courses for Counselors to 
Serve in the Schools of New York State. New 
York State Counselors Association, 1951. 
Copies available from Lloyd Moreland, Bay 
Shore High School, Bay Shore, Long Island 
98 pp. $2.50. (CMimeographed. ) 

Concerned that while fields of work indicated for certi- 


fication in New York cover counselor training adequately, 
course titles cannot fully indicate scope and content, the 
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Counselors Association put out this outline. The out- 
line attempts to specify more in detail what should be 
included in each course in order to make sure that com- 
prehensive training for the various duties would be in- 


cluded. 


Research and Development Personnel in In- 
dustrial Laboratories—1950. Report of the 
National Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council (May, 1951). 13 pp. Na- 
tional Scientific Register, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

A cones personnel study of the scientific research 
and development staffs of industrial laboratories. Data 
are analyzed by industry, scientific discipline, and geo- 
— area. Comparisons are made with less complete 
earlier data. This is the first in a series of scientific 
manpower studies. 


A Manual for the Psychological Examination 
of the Adult Blind, by Mary K. Bauman and 
Samuel P. Hayes. (1951.) 58 pp. $1.50. 
The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, New York. 

The manual examines the differences and necessary ad- 
justments between the blind and the seeing. It considers 
details which may change the meaning of standard test 
results, and ay ase of familiar tests, as well as use of 
test materials developed for use with visually handi- 
capped persons. Aids are offered to exchange of infor- 
mation among psychologists working with blind clients 
The manual closes with a bibliography of the chief gen- 
eral sources of additional information on psychological 
tests and testing of the blind. 


Layoff Policies and Practices: Recent Ex- 
perience under Collective Bargaining, by Robert 
L. Aronson. (1950.) Industrial Relations 
Section, Department of Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University, Princeton, 
55 pp. $2.00. 

Sections of this booklet consider the application of 
seniority; the ability factor in reduction of forces; other 


layoff and recall problems, and changing approaches to 
layoff and recall. 


New Jersey. 


‘Insurance and Sickness Benefit Plans in 
Collective Bargaining.’’ Selected References 
No. 40 (July, 1951), 4 pp. $.20. Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

References are listed under three headings: general 
studies, studies of specific plans and programs, and dis- 
cussions of principles and problems. This list is issued as 
supplement to a 1947 publication, Employee Benefits in 
Collective Bargaining. 
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